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Ir was in the indignant language which | have 
taken fora motto, that our illustrious Duke rebuked 
his noble brother when he found that he was dis- 
posed to tamper with the public faith, Te was the 
same authe euly asin the latter part of his career 
—an inflexMe* adherent to principle. Le set his 
face as a flint against all attempts that were made 
to lure him from the plain path of rectitude, When 
he had still fame jand fortune to win, he laboured 
with ay mitch ausiety to ward off that war with thy 
Mahratfas, i in whieh he laid the foundation of lis* 
gfeatuess, as if he had alroady attained to both. 
Tio insisted upon if, that the treaty, which he had 
coneluded with the Mahratta powers, should he 

construed in the sense in which he knew that they 
had‘nnderstood it. ‘The vory hint of fan it intehtion 
to violate a public engagement threw" hin off Ne 
equilibrium—* I am diseustad beyond measure,” 
he says, “ with the whole concern; and J wonld 
“give a large suin to have nothing to do with the 
‘«tveaties of peace, and jf I could now get rid 
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“all anxiety on the subject. All parties were de. 
‘lighted with the peace, but the demon of ambition 
“appears now to have pervaded all; and each 
“endeavours by framing constructions, to gain as 
“much as he can—I declare that I am dispirited 
‘and disgusted with this transaction, heyond mea- 
“sure,* He acted, indeed, upon the homely 
maxim, that “honesty is the best policy.” ‘ What,” 
he said again, “ brought me successfully through 
“ the last campaign—but strict adherence to Bri- 
*tish good faith—and what success could I hope 
“for in any future operations if I were to tarnish 
that faith.” 

This great man, “though dead yet speaketh’—and 
it is for the British public and the British Pavlia- 
ment now to determine whether that voice, which 
spyrned the acquisition of even a single inch 
of ground by twisting the meaning of a treaty— 
ghall be heard, or whether we shall follow the 
‘inspirations of those who are seeking to “acquire 
principalitics by trampling upon treaties by wholg- 
sale. A decree has gone forth from the Govern- 
ment of India, to confiscate for our own benefit, 
as opportunities may offer, the territories of the, 
Printes of India who are allied to us by soleinn 
treatics, and we are at this moment employed in 
copying the blackest page in Louis Napoleon’s black 
book, His plea for confiscating the property of the 


* Selections from Dispatches, p, 159-~161, 
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, Orleans family was, that they held it in deflauce 
of the fundamental laws of the French monarchy ; 
our plea is our power; and as he tempted the Army 
and the Church to acquiesce in his spoliatious, by 
promising them a share of the plunder; so an ap- 
peal is made to our cupidity, by asserting, that if 
we seize upon the territories and revenues of our 
allies, we shall be the richest power that has ever 
existed in India, and our snbjects, the lightest 
taxed. We have now only one-half of the re- 
venues, it is said, and we are in debt and diffi- 
culties, let us take the remainder, and we shall have 
an overflowing treasury. ‘ 
Our case is this. When, carly in the cightoenth 
contuay, the Moghul Empire was broken up, there 
was a general "rush made at the fragments; cach 
Provincial Governor seized upon his province, and 
made it a kingdom—so that when we first appeared 
upon the politigal stage, we found that Tmpire 
already divided into several large independant 
states,” with a multitude of inferior states, more ot 
dess dependent upon them, and all recognizing the 
Emperor of Delhi as their nominal head. The 
battle of Plassy, and the subsequent grant of the 
* Dewany of Bengal, by Shah Aulum, gave us a 
place amongst those sovereigns; and*the sucvessful 
results of our various contests with them’ conferred 


* 1, The Nizam; 2. The Mnhrotta Confederacy ; 3. Mysore ; 
4. Oude; 5. Bongal; 6. tho Rajpoot States, 
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upon us all the rights of conquerors. We availed 
ourselves of those rights, we dictated our terms to 
the vanquished, we took such portions of their ter- 
ritory as suited us, leaving them the remainder ; 
we then entered into fresh relations with them, 
treating with them upon a footing of perfect 
equality—as independent Sovereign States—and 
those treatics embraced their heirs aud successors. 
In this way we dealt with those who had been our 
enemies—-but there is a mass of Princes and Chiefs 
who have always heen our friends, and to them we 
are bound by treaties of perpetual amity and pro- 
tection. 

‘Up to a comparatively late period those treatics 
were scrupulously observed; we recogniggtheir 
heirs—whether heirs natural, heirs adopted, or heirs 
collateral ; and in the failure of heirs, we professed 
ourselves ready to recognize those who might be 
called to the Sovereignty by the general voice of the 
people, upon the avowed principle, that it was incon~ 
alstent with the general policy of the British 
Government to interfere with the internal adminis, 
tration of the states in alliance with it. It was in 
1841 that we first put in a claim to determine 
whether the territory of Holkar; whose ancestor: 
had raised himself to the status of a Soverefgn 
Prince before. we had attained to that rank in Hin- 
dostan—and whom we had recognized as such by 
several treaties—would” escheat to the British 
Government, from failure of heirs natural, or 
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whether those who claimed to b@ heirs, adoptive or 
collateral, should be recognized as heirs, 

The manifestation of a strong fecling on the part 
of the people on behalf of their national soverciguty, 
and some misunderstanding on the part of the 
diplomatic agent cmployed in the negociations, 
batHed us in our attempt to introduce what was 
designated as an “important lino of policy”—~-the 
principal feature of which was the reduction, under 
the threat of forfeiture, of the state of Holkar from 
the rank of independent sovereignty into that of 
vassalage, with a view to our eventual succession to 
the domain. The right of the nearest of blood te 
succeed was admitted, and he still enjoys his inbert- 
tance.“~, ee ° 

But the smaller principalitics of Colaba, Mun- 
daveo, and Sattara, were not so fortunate; the new 
“line of policy” was followed with respect to. 
them. Upon a-failure of heirs of the body, we 
incorpprated them with our territory as eschonts to 
the.“ Lord Paramount,” and in pursuance of the 
same policy, and by virtue of the same pretensions, 
we have commenced upon an extirpation of a race 
of Princes, who have lad root in the soil of Hin- 
logtan for more than 1800 years—the Priuees of a 
reople (the Rajpoots) whose heroic ‘achievements 
n defence of their fatherland have never been ex. 
seeded—a people who struggled snecessfully for 


See Parliamentary Papers, a.n, 1850, No. 60, p. 9 to 104, 
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their independence for 500 years—who were re- 
duced to a dependence, rather nominal than real, 
under the early Moghul Emperors—who were the 
main instruments in raising that Empire to its 
greatness—whose possessions have been preserved 
to them by all the dynasties that have preceded 
ours, and the integrity of whose possessions we 
have guaranteed by the most solemn treaties. Our 
pretensions, however, by no means stop here; we 
claim the right of seizing upon any state that may 
have been founded upon conquest, provided that 
we have the might to do so. We have, it is said, 
the better title, if we have only the “ stronger 
“sword.” The Ameers of Scinde ‘‘ had no other 
“right to their territory than that of, tho-sword, 
“and we having the better sword, were perfectly 
“justified in appropriating it if we chose, without 
“reference to our particular quarrel with them.”* 
As Lords Paramount of Hindostan, we claim 
then a reversionary right to all the territory within 
the Indus, and we shall bo perfectly justified, it is 


* “Now the Beloochce Chiefs had no other right to the torri- 
“tory than that of the sword, and we having the better sword, 
“were perfectly justified in taking it from them, if wo chose, 
“ without referonds to the particular quarrel between Sir Chafles 
“ (Napier) and the Chiefs: we have seen how, and with what 
“obligations, wo acquired our present territory; and have 
“alao noted, tho origin of the Native States, and judge how far 
‘they have any right better than that of those who may conquer 
“and succeed them.’ —Campbell’s Modern India, pp. 138—148, 
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said, in taking all the countrios between the Yellow 
Sea and the Black Sea from their original con- 
querors, provided we are able to do so. And yal, 
seriously putting forth these pretensions, we re- 
proach the Amoricans with their razaia upon Moxico, 
the Russians with their aggressions upon Circassia, 
and the French with their conquest of Algeria !. 
Is it politic in the present state of the world to 
put this “tu guogue” into the mouth of those 
powers, and to give them a warrant for taxing us 
not only with inordinate ambition, but with a whele- 
sale breach of treaties, for they know, though we may 
choose to forget it, that, (for example,) we hat 
solemnly bound ourselves by treaty not even to 
covet™ay inch of the dominions of those Amecrs of 
Scinde, which it is now contended—we had a right 
at any time to take from them by virtue of our 
superior strength. Is it not time, then, to ask 
‘« Ave we bound by our treaties?” A 
It js in the first institicé by ignoring those trenties, 
and all the acts done for a series of years under these 
treaties— then by confounding Sovereign States, 
with their vassalsa—Suzerains, with their feudatorics, 
in acommon mass, that we assume a title to deal at 
our pleasure with the possessions of the Princes 
in “alliance with us, as Lords Paratnount of IIin- 
dostan. We claim to have succeeded to all the 
prerogatives of the Mogul Emperors; but we for- 
gel, in the first place, that those Emperors reduced 
the princes whom they conquered, from sovereignty 
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to vassalage—that they recognized no soverciguty 
but their own—that the vanquished Rajpoot Princes, 
for example, made a surrender of their kingdoms 
to the Emperor, receiving them back with a graut 
upon each lapse, thereby acknowledging him as their 
Lord Paramount; and weforget that we have stripped 
ourselyes of all such arbitrary prerogatives by trea- 
ties, in which we have strictly, and minutely defined 
and limited our own rights, and the rights of those 
with whon we havo treated—that we have formally 
recognized, and treated with these Princes as inde. 
pendent Sovercigns—have formally by the same t1ea- 

“tits, disclaimed all right to interfere with their terri« 
tories, and have pledged ourselves to defend them 
fromallenemies. But, in the face of those juenties, 
we now claim aright of appropriating the territories 
so guaranteed, to our own use, whenever we may 
deternine, that the Sovereign Princes our allies, 
have died without heirs. 

When a question of this kind, or any qugstion 
relating to India, is proposed for our consideration, 
it behoves us to examine it under a fivefold aspect, 

Firstly, Is it just? 

Secondly, Will it improve the character of the 
people? or will it deteriorate that character?" ~ 

Thirdly, ‘Will it conciliate their affections? “or 
will it alienate them ? 

Fourthly, Will it consolidate our power, or will 
it weaken it? 

Fifthly, Will it enrich, or will it impoverish us ? 

Now, if strong presumptive proof can be adduced 
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that the confiscation of the Native States will add 
to, rather than diminish our burdens, there is hope, 
that upon purely financial considerations, we may be 
induced not to violate the national faith, by laying 
violent hands on the possessions of those whom we 
are solemnly pledged to protect and to uphold. 

Is there then any real ground for believing that 
we should be richer if we possessed all the territory 
and all the revenues of India, than we are now, 
with one-half of it?" We havo, within the last te 
years, extinguished three Native States, vin : 
Scinde, Lahore, and Sattara—and our financial 
account stands with them thus: 


Rupees 
Estimated Surplus of the Punjab — 14,00,000 


Deficiency in Seinde . . + 20,00,000 
Ditto, Sattara ‘. i » 8,090,000 


Net loss by acquisition ‘ . 9,00,000* 
o 


But this by no means tells the whole story. The 
Rajah of Lahore was by treaty bound to pay usa 
tribute of twenty lacs por annum ; and the Amcers 
of Scinde a tribute of three lacs—so that instead 
of xeceiving twenty-three lacs, net sevenue; from 
those states, we are actually paying ‘niu@ lacs for 
their support, exclusive of the military charges, 


. 


* See Appendix to Commons’ Roport, p. 467, 
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which, on Seinde alone, are estimated at twenty 
laes.* 

lt may be argued, that whether for profit or loss, 
we had no alternative but to take Scinde and the 
Punjab, and that for the security of our empire 
we must bear whatever burden they bring upon 
us-—but no such reason could be assigned for scizing 
upon Sattara, or can be assigned for the seizure of 
the principalities, which remain in possession of their 
owners. Revenue was the main object of our ap- 
propriation of Sattara—and Sattara already entails 
a charge upon the general revenues of India. 
é We certainly were not prepared to find that the 
‘annexation of Sattara would entail a charge upon 
« the general revenues of India”—say, the authori- 
ties.| We have been chanting the Saine dirge for 
nearly a ceutury—-great expectations from every 
acquisition of territory, and corresponding disap- 
pointment—all proceeding from the same cause—~ 
viz, that our charges invariably prow faster than 
our receipts; and the same cause is in seusible 
operation in the Punjab at this moment—for while 
it is estimated that there will be an increase of 
revenue of fourteen lacs of rupecs, there is an esti- 
mated increase of charge of thirty-eight lacs. Lord. 

. 7 Ss 


* See Afpendix to Commons’ Report, p. 468, + Ibid. 
+ Punjab 1849-50 1861-52, Estimated 
Revenue : » — -1,16,08,950 1,30,05,000 


Charges . ‘ 44,02,559 96,22,000 


Net excess of Charge 38, 14,441 
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Hardinge was deterred from annexing’ the Punjab 
after its first conquest, from an apprehension that it 
would not pay. If we were to trust to popular 
books, we should say, that his Lordship’s fears were 
vain indced, for we are assured in them, that “our 
“new acquisitions” show a surplus of £1, 190,633," 
but unfortunately, we must fall back for authen- 
tic information upon the official accounts. ‘They 
reveal to us a considerable and a growing deficiency, 
and books and accounts join in telling us the same 
story—viz. “that whereas the whole expenses -in 
“India, exclusive of the debt, were formerly 66 per 
* cent—they are now 76 per cent on the reyenucs.’f 
Ii is pretty clear, therefore, that we shall not be 
the/rehex for robbing our helpless allics of their 
possessions; and if tho opinions of the Duke, and of 
those who were associated with him in the public ser- 
vice in India, Munro, Elphinstone, and Malcolm aro 
to be trusted, their extinction will gradually undor- 
mine pur strength.:| Will it ameliorato the conditton 
of the people, conciliate their affections, or improve 
their character? If England was to be conquered 
by Russia to-morrow, if the estates of all its pro- 
_ prictors wero to be confiscated, if stipendiary agents 
wee lo be placed in charge of them, if the rents 
were to be remitted to the public ircaspry, if all 
offices, civil and military, were filled with Russians, 


* Campbell's Modern India, p. 439, t Ibid. 
t See Appendix A, 
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and no Englishman allowed to hold any post higher 
than that of judge of a county court, would such a 
revolution better us materially or morally ? would it 
rivet us in attachment to our conquerors ? c Mutato 
nomine;” this is precisely the process that is followed 
when we confiscatea native state. The representa- 
tive of the ancient proprietor is provided for by a 
pension, which is sometimes permanent, at others 
temporary, all who belonged to him,‘6r who were 
dependent upon him, are suddenly reduced to 
beggary; and a large portion of the vents and 
revenues which went to support the ancient aris- 
tOcracy of the country are transferred to the pockets 
of our own countrymen, 

It is only by trampling upon the, chartered, as 
well as upon the natural and hereditary rights of the 
Princes of India that we can extinguish the native 
states. None but purely English readers need to be 
informed that, the adoption of a son, in failure of 
hetrs of his body, is not only the privilege, hut the 
religious duty of every Hindoo; no Hindoo, there- 
fore, except by accident or by criminal neglect, cans 
die without heirs. Itis by this practice of adoption 
that the Rajpoot states have been perpetuated from 
a remote period up to the present moment, It ‘has * 
“secured theix political existence, while successive 
“ dynasties of Affghans and Moguls, during 800 
“years, have left but the wreck of splendid names, 
“a Rajpoot prince never dies—he disappears to be 
‘“‘yepenerated, ‘Le Mot est mort-—vive le Roi,’ is 
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“a phrase the prota valucfof, iE, is there well 
‘understood. Neither the Crown nor the greater 
* fiefs are ever without heirs; adoption is the pre- 
“servative of names and titles; the great fiefs of 
“ Rajpootana can never become extinct,”* 

No attempt was ever made by us to trench upon 
the ‘indestructible priaciple” by which native states 
are perpetuated until in 1841, when upon the 
prospect of the death of Jungajee Scindiah, the 
Sovereign of Gwalior, the Governor-General, indi- 
cated an intention to interfere in the succcssion—as 
he actually did interfere in the succession to the 
Holkar Sovereignty in 1844, upon the assumption 
that the adoption of a sucecasor by the reigning 
Prince, gr by his widow, required the confirmation 
of the Br “itioh” Government. 

Such a pretension had never before been nd. 
vanecd, neither had the vight of a Sovereign Prince 
to adopta successor to his territory been questioned, 

In 1825, the question of ihe rights of.suvecssion 
in native states came formally before the British 

»Government in India, in the shape of a question as 
to whother the Sovercign Pritices of these states 
had a right—-not io adopt an heir, for that right had 

*neyer been brought into doubt; but whether they 
hada right to adopt, to the prejudica of a collateral 
lieir—and this question was agitated becatige as that 


* Tod's Aunals of Rajpootan, Yok. 1. p. 180. 
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Government was bound by treaty to support the 
rightful heir—it was absolutely necessary that they 
should ascertain who the rightful heir was. |, 

The question was accordingly submitted to a tri- 
bunal of Pundits, and they having pronounced that 
the adoption of a son was valid against the claims of 
collateral heirs-~the British Government came to a 
formal resolution, that “ Sovereign Princes in their 
“own right have, by Hindoo law, a right to adopt, 
“tn failure of heirs male of the body, to the exclu- 
“sion of collateral heirs; and that the British 
“Government is bound to acknowledge the adop- 
tion, provided that it be regular, and not in viola- 
“ tion of the Hindoo law ;” and in accordance with 
their resolution—no less than fifteen instanses of 
succession by adoption were recoghtzed by the 
British Government between the years 1826 and 
1848, seven of which were made by reigning 
princes,» seven by the widows or mothers of de- 
ccased princes, and one by election of the leading 
chiefs of the Principality, in accordance with an 
opinion of the late Lord Metcalfe, that when there 
isa “total failure of heirs, it is probably move con- 
“sistent with right that the people should elect a 
“ Sovereign for themselves, than that the Princi- 
* pality should lapse to the Paramount State; ¢iat 
“ State, in fact, having no right in such case, but 
“what it assumes in virtue of its power.” 

These independent rights of succession had been 
exercised with our concurrence, by Sovereigns of 
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all classes, not merely by those whom we acknowledge 
to be “absolute and despotic monarchs’-—such as 
Scindiah—but by those also, who, though absolute 
rulers in their dwn dominions, stand in a relation 
of political dependence upon us; acknowledging 
our supremacy by treaty, and in token of this 
supremacy, paying us tribute. So far was the 
British Government from having pretended, up to 
a late period, to question these rights, that we find 
it expressing a wish “ that all the Sovereign Princes 
“ of the country, who had no issue, should name their 
“successors during their lifetime ;”* and as a prac- 
tice recognizing the succession ‘ which should 
“appear to be most apreeablo to the Prince and to 
“ the ‘peopte, qr to the Jatter, on tho demise of the 
* former,’} although quite aware that tho recogni. 
tion of the ruler de Facto implied a total renun- 
ciation of all reversionary right on their part of 
succession under any contingency. The British 
Goverament ruled at the same timo—that whether 
those who were not Sovereign Princes had a right 
to name a successor, must depend upon the nature 
of our engagements with them. 

These proceedings, extending over a period of 
nean thirty years, originated with tho Government 
abroad—were approved by the Court of Directors, 
and confirmed by the Board of Control. On a 

* Seo Par. Pa. A.D, 1850, No. 60, p. 185. 

$ Ibid. p. 125, 
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suddén all these anthorities turned round: upon 
themselves, and authoritatively declared, that, there 
were no independent Sovereigns in India-—that all 
the Princes of India were feudatories of the British 
Government—that upon the failure of lineal heirs, 
their principalities lapsed to the British Govern- 
ment, as the “ Paramount State,” and they pro- 
ceeded to act upon this new dictum by seizing upon 
the principalities of Mundavee, Colaba, and Sat- 
tara. 
* No new light had broken in upon the subject— 
no fresh fact had occurred to make their former 
“decision questionable; they arrived at their new 
judgment by simply ignoring their former one, 
and all the acts and proceedings arjsing-ouf of it: 
and, at the same time, by ignoring the treaties by 
which they had solemnly guaranteed the territories 
of ‘those Princes to their descendants in perpetuity, 
In 1825 the Government of India had, as we have 
seen, formally recognized the right of ‘Sovereign 
«Princes, in their own right, and professing the 
‘‘Hindoo religion to adopt a son, to the exclusion éf 
“collateral heirs, as of the supposed reversionary 
“right of the Paramount power;” and in 1849 
they determined that the Rajah of Sattara, who-was 
a Hindgo Prince, de juré and de facto by birth— 
and a Sovereign actually reigning, had no right to 
adopt—and with a treaty under their eyes, in which 
we had ceded the territory of Sattara to the Rajah, 
‘his heirs, and successors, in perpetual sovereignty,” 
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they declared that they were ‘“‘undor no pledge 
* direct or constructive’* to continue the territory 
to his heirs and succcssors—and annexed it to their 
own dominions, 

This was done with the usual oxuberant profession 
of a wish to act in the matter “with the purest 
* integrity, and in the most scrupulous observance 
“of good faith. If even a shadow of doubt can 
“be shewn, the claim should,” it is said, “at once 
* be abandoned.” 

At the moment that the British Government was 
making this ostentatious profession of their detox. 
mination to abandon their claim, if a doubt coul@ 
be cag upon its justice, they had under their oyes 9 
reasoned Opinion of Sir George Clork, the Governor 
of Bombay, that they had no right whatever to the 
territory-—that the British Government had ceded 
it in perpetuity to the Rajah of Sattara, his heixg 
and successors, and that it belonged, therefore, 
clearly*to his heirs; they had at the same time bo 
fore them declaration from the political agent Mr, 
Frere, that there were those who would be able, 
and who were ready, to establish their rights as 
heirg under the treaty before any court of justice, 
Thex were entreated to allow these claimants to be 
heard—they were urged to refer to Mr, Elyshinstono, 
who had made the treaty, and to Captain Grant Duff, 
whohad been engaged officially in oxplainingit to the 


* Seo Pax. Pa, A.D. 1849, No. 83, p. 9. 
B2 
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first Rajah, ‘for information as'to thé meaning of the 
terms used in ityif'any doubt eduld be entértained 
of itheiiv meaning," But to’ me,! said: Six George 
(lerk, ‘they appear to'be temarkably distinet and 
“ perspicudus) That Government, however) who 
werd so anxious to act! with unbpotted integrity, and 
scrupulous goodsfaith—thrned thair backs upon these 
appeals to ‘their fubtice—they refused!'to' Haar the 
dlaimonts—they declined to refel!:to:thé negodiators 
ofthe treaty~4they seized pon! thé. territory and 
the authorities athomeuin a despatch of ‘a! dozen 
Jines, in ‘Which theré: is''not: the'' slightest" referende 
to theright+solemnly anid 'repeatedlyrevognized by 
themselves.cf'a HindooSovebeign | to Adopt’ an 
heir, ‘and only'w passing! allusion 'to-the treaty! by 
which: they Had'oeded it ‘to him’ arid his'heirs' for 
evar, sanctidned the donfiscation for their own benefit 
of''a principality which ‘yielded a vevenuo of near 
£200,000, a-yearsyees ride Uo yt 
Ifthis had‘been a transaction betweert individuals 
—ifa powerful man 'had laid claim to the property 
of his weaker heighbdur, professing at the same time 
loudly his'determination to'relinquish it if a doubt 
should-be:breathed: of its justice; and if, upon prdof 
being’ tendered ‘that the claim was altogether«un- 
founded,*he had proceeded to enforce it, we should 
not scruple to brand the individual so acting’ as a 
hypocrite, as well as'a tyrant. ‘The hypocrisy is 
not'the less, or the tyranny a jot ‘abated, because 
they are shared amongst many. 
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Are we then bound by our Treaties? This will 
appear. to be a pertinent question, when it isknown 
that there are, between two and three hundredmative 
states in India, great aud small+indcpendent states, 
and dependent statessovercignties and feudatories 
whose ,ternitories: embrace an area of upwards of j 
700,000, square miles, with a population.of, more 
than 50: millionsiof souls, and a revenue of ten 
millions sterling, all of whom are destined to gradual 
extinction, simply by virtue of our power, and in 
contempt of a mass of treaties, by, which we have 
pledged ourselves to maintain them as native states. 

For, example, we,are at: this moment employed in 
extirpating the little principality of Kerowlce, one 
of tho’ Rafpoot states, which has been rooted in the 
soil of Hindastan for centuries; which wag an in- 
dependent statejin the timo of the Mogul Emperors, 
a state to which we are.pledged by a solemn treaty, 
the first article of which runsthugi~ 

“There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, 
“and unity of interest botween the British Govern- 
* ment on the one hand, and the Rajah of Kerowleo 
‘and his descendants on the other:”* and by way of 
fulfilling this engagement of “ porpetual friendship” 
to hig descendants, we have dotermincd---the last 
Prince having died without heirs of his owh body— 
that his race is cxtinct, that he has no descendants, 
although there is an heir by adoption, who, accord- 
ing to the laws of the country, stands in the place 


* Seo Trenty, dated 0 Novombor, 1817, 
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of an hair by blood—an adoption made by virtue of 
a tight inherent in a Ilindoo Prince, As recognized 
ropeatedly by ourselves, dnd which ws tecognized 
in this very state of Kerowlee no longer ago than 
the year 1848, when the Rajah having died with an 
entire failure of male heirs; the family adopted a 
son, who was acknowledged! by us as his successor.™ 

Setting aside by violence the rights of this 
adopted son—setting aside the rights of collateral 
heirs—setting aside our own dictum by which wo 
have declared it 10 be “more consistont with the 
‘‘yight that the people should ecloct a Sovoreign in 
“failure of heirs natural and adopted,” than that 
the slate should lapse to us, as the Paramount Power 
—abrogating the treaty by which weepletfed « per- 
* petual friendship to the Rajah of Kerowlce a 
‘his descendants”—and by which wo acknowledged 
the Rajah to be absolute ruler of hig own dominions, 
and covenanted that ‘the British jurisdiction should 
“not be introduced therein.” We now claifn to bo 
heirs to the lapsed territory, by virtuo of certain 
powers, which wo claim as successors to the Em- 
peror of Delhit 


* Sto Par. Pa. A. D. 1850, No. 50, p, 209. 

+ As tifese sheets are passing thorough the presa, I learn that 
the Court of Directors, by a majoiity, have determined to with- 
diay the claim put forth by the Government in India to the ter 
ritory of Kerowlee. But whether tho decision of that Government 
shall overtide the decision of the nominal Governors of Indin, 
will depend upon the fiat of the real Governors, the Board of 
Control. 
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A similar claim to override the inherent rights 
of the Native Princes, and to abrogate our treaties 
with them, was thas summarily brushed, away in 
1842, by tho then Goyornor-General, Lord Anck~ 
land. “In viewing this question,’”* said his Lord- 
ship, “I would at once put asido pny reference to 
‘the prerogatives claimed and oxercised by the 
“Emperor of Delhi, or of any supposed rights 
“which it has been thought might be assumed by 
“us, because they were habitually enforced by those 
“ Sovereigns, or by others, who have at different 
‘times held supreme rule within the various pro- 
“ vinces of the Empire. I would look only to tia 
‘terms and spirit of the treatics or engagements 
“ which #e have formed with tho several states of 
“ India—and bring forward no other demand than 
“such as, in referenco to those engagoments, may 
* be indisputably consistent with good faith.” ‘And 
Lord Auckland was as good as his word—for whon 
au insidious attemptt was mado soon afterwards to 
rob the Rajah of Oorcha of his rights as an inde- 
‘pendent Sovereign, on the ground, that under tho 
Mogul Emperors, the Rajah would not have boen 
permitted to nominate an heir to his possessions 
without the savction of the superior power. Ie 
thus doalt with it.[. “I cannot fora moment admit 
“the doctrine that, because the viow of policy 


* Tho ajght of tho widow of the Rajah of Kishongurh to adopt 
aon without authority from her deceased husband.—Par. Pa, 
p. 183, 

4 Por. Pa. p. 144, TP. 146, 
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‘fponiwhich woe: may ‘haven formed éngagements 
iivithl Native Princes! mhy ihave ibeen by" cireum~ 
'f stances 'materially : altered, we arenot ;to act 
*‘serupulously up tothe terms and spirit of those 
‘hengagdmonts. {TI have referrdd ito our treaty with 
fftheRajak of Oorcha, concluded:on the 23rd of 
'December)!1812; and. I: find thatvits preamble 
‘seomimences ih tliese words ; !The Rajali of Oorcha 
*sis'one of the-Chiefs'of ‘Bundeleundj:by whom, 
dnd shis: ancestors, his: present: possessions’ ‘have 
“been held in successive generations during a long 
“course of years, without paying ‘tribute or! ac- 
f knowledging vassalag’e to any other power. '! And 
“the treaty formed with the Rajah is designated as 
* one: of friendship and’ alliances athe*territory 
“which from ancient times has déscended to the 
‘* Rajah by inheritance, and is now in his possession, 
“ being guaranteed to the said Rajah and to his heirs 
‘t andl successors, upon words so distinot and positive 
as these, I hold it to.be impossible to ratse'a ques- 
“tion, and I am of opinion, therefore,: that the 
Rajah of Oorcha must be regarded as one of 
“ those Sovereign rulers who, according to the very 
* proper rule laid down in the letter of Sir Charles 
“ Metoalfe of 28th October, 1887, is entitled to 
“ make am adoption in his own discretion, which the 
“British Government is bound to acknowledge, 
“provided.that such adoption be regular and not 
‘in violation of Ilindoo Law.” 

Here we have the Governor-General, Lord Auck- 
land’s judgment in the case—Prerogative versus 
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Treaty;) »He does not atlmit, that wa have ine 
herited any nights from the Emperor of Delhi, but 
he says,:thab.. treaties »-overridé | ours supposed 
vighits. j:He isuas stiffiasito the dbligations of 
treaties, as was the:Duke—and like that illustnious 
man; was determined to be guided entirely by their 
obvious meaning. «Is ‘it not: marvellous that. the 
Govethor-Genétal of thisoday;Backed: bythe au- 
thorities rat!shome,uwhoi-hadu concurred in« Lord 
Auckland’s judgmont, should now determine, that 
werare warranted: by virtue of thoso-supposed riglits, 
and sin the face of our treativs, to possess ourselves 
offall the Native States: of: India, whancvor theft 
occupants may dic without natural:eh's 1 Treaties 
couched "m ¢armsias distinct and' unquestionable as 
that upon which Lord Auckland: grounded his doci- 
sion—-treaties which guarantee those states to the 
reigning Princes, their heirs and:succossors? 1 
But, though the authorities of to-day, at home 
and abroad, are ‘of one nfind as‘ to our right to 
despoil' the Prineés of thein:estates; they are as wide 
‘as the poles'asunder on the grounds upon which 
they vest that right, One section of tho Court of 
Directors, asserts* that no dopendeht principality can 
pass to an adopted heir without! the consent of the 
Paramount Power—another section! admits, that 
sovereigns in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
although dependent-the Rajpoot States, for ip- 
stance—‘are unquestionably competent to adopt 
successors to their royal rights,’ whilst the 
* PP po + BP. pp. 145, 
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‘Governor-General -of ‘the. day, jn ithe face of the 
recognition of his predecessors, denies: :that: there 
brevany Sovereign: States: atyall. “in: thein “own 
Mvight,’*-although, -in,; the .very. paper:in: which 
this assertion is made, he says-the question: for 
him toi determine is,‘ whether the Stateof Sattara 
Eghall be continued. as an independent State,”. Lord 
Hastings, the creator: of -that ‘state; having: placed 
it. onthe same. footing of: anne ‘as that’ of 
‘our. other: allies.) 40. |: i oa 
It isin this way that the most sacred: rights are 
trifled with, The parties thus agreeing: as to their 
right to, spoil, but: disagrecing as: to the ground of 
their: right, have only to-read. the treaties ‘tobe 
satisfied thatthe * status” of the PrinosehgS nothing 
to-do with our obligations—that we are bound by 
those. treaties to a perpetual guarantee to the ‘* heirs 
and “successors” of him with whom. we made the - 
treaty—be they princes or be they peasants, 
«But even if no such*treaties existed, we should 
have‘no right to.touch those Principalities—we did 
‘not-create.them, neither did thé Emperor of Delhi’ 
—they..had been called into: existence for centuries 
before the: Mussulman touched: the:soil of Tindos- 
tan. ~ Upon:'the downfall. of the Mogul’ Empire, 
they recovered their ‘original independence; it was 
as independent Sovercigns that we first treated with 
them, and it was as Hindov Sovereigns, in their own 
right--and not by. virtue’ of our treaties—that we 


* See. Par, Pa. AD, 1849, No, 83, p. 80; 
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recognized their right to: arate ‘guecodsors: to: their” 


. 4, 


-sovereignties:n . fos Si a PS peti 


‘The :Mogul’ epee any jnv-the: sixteenth 


7 dentur 'y conquered: the: Rajpoot-statesjiand reiluced 


them»to -the condition of vissals—ns vassals they - 
made"a:-nominal. surrender of -their--kingdoms''to 
the’ Emperor~receiving:‘them: -back;: with & giant 
(sumnud), which was:! renewed »on n@ach” léssée, 
thereby..acknowledging : him: as-‘their: LordPara- 
mount.* But we have never conquered ‘the Raj- 
poot States—they:have.never been our enomies— 
we:have been linked in-close amity with them over: 
since the. connexion began, and we are pledged tlfht 
this friendship shall continue from generation to 
generation ~ We now claim the right, however, to 
deal with our friends, as the Mogul Emperors 
dealt with their enomios, If we have derived any 
righta.at allfrom those potentates—they aro plenary 
rights—we have a right not: only to ‘refuse to-ve~ 
cognize adopted heirs, but*we have a right to insist 
that.-upon every lapse, the -hoir. by -bloodshall 
receive investiture from: tis as the Lord Paramount, 
Weihave as good a right ‘to ‘refuse tho: investiture: 
of ani heir by blood.as we havo to refuse the -recog- 
nitjon ofan heir by adoption—bat although tho Mo« 
gul Emperors, by conguesthad tho right to do both, 
they never exercised that.right, The incontestable 
proof-being the existence - of those States at. this 
day-~an existence which has been Perpetua by 
* Tod’s Annils of Rajhastan; vol. 1, 
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the practica,of adoption ; the failure of heirs by 
blood being ia. common occurrence: in Hindoo dy- 
nasties scr Vane sub algal ot peat wht 
ilt is ayowedly with an-intention of-extinguishing 
those,, dynastias---dynasties which ave, existed, 
perhaps, from -the!, time, of, Alexander—dynasties 
which svere, spaned by .all. the: Mussulman Sove- 
reigns—tliat the humane, enlightened, and!Con- 
setvative British ,,Government.is now employed. 
It is the settled puxpose of that Government: to 
extirpate ,the ancient jaristocracy from the land—- 
an aristocracy in ,comparison , of wwhich,,in point of 
arftiquity, every,,family ,in England, is: modern ; 
and as, by the lasyg of, equal inheritance, there can 
be,no permanent jaccumutation of. landed property 
in the hands, of individuals++to, reduce. India to a 
State—in which the Governor-General shall repre- 
sent, the . Sovercign, tho English officials, the 
ayistocracy, anda hundred. millions of people, be 
reduced to, the condition of the * lower orders.” 
The.object, of this fearful, revolution is avowedly, 
money, and this object isto be atinined by tramp- * 
ling, upon, treaties. which, as Lord Auckland said, 
“sneak.a language which cannot'be mistaken,” 

It is hy virtue of treaties and grants from the 
Native powers, that. the British hald all their pos- 
sessions in the. Kast. Is it worthy of a great 
Government—is it consistent with common honesty, 
is it politic to put one interpretation upon treaties, 
by which we receive territory, and another inter- 
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pretation upon treaties; by whivh-Wwe bederdorvitory, 
when-precisely tho:same*terms: are vised dn! both? | 
The terms in which the Native Princes“ced¢ 
territory oto ws, is¢cession tof tHb Hast India 
“ Gompany, tlieiriheirs, and’ sucbessors in yérpotial 
“sovereignty Wo dictate thebe tutths: tb-bhe 
Native powers asthe ‘strongest which ‘langitagé will 
furnish, to convey'd complete and woaltoralile aliona. 
tion of territory from ! them! do tug! "Pho grantors 
know, and we know, that: when: a’ conveyance’ in 
these 'terths has once! passed, 'the “terridéry’ is dus 
for ever—and that ‘thor otiginal owners: ttn on 1b 
pretence: reclaim its For éxatiplo; in 1801,’ tiie 
Nabob of Oude ‘ceded *in’ perpetual 'overeignty 
“to theBashIndia Company"! those provitices:which 
form ‘the ‘largost portion’ of: ‘the ‘Govortithont of 
Agra: ‘In 1813 we ceded to the Nabéb of Oude, 
* his héivs and successors in perpottal sovoreignty,” 
in consideration ‘gf & million’ stdrlinigt paid ‘in’ avd 
cashie-certain districta which we had conquered from 
the Rajah of Nepaul. ‘In’ 1818 we’ coded “in ‘per. 
“petual sovereignty to the Rajah of Sattara, his 
“ heirs and successors,” certain districts specified in 
aschedule in 1839, ‘Wo renewed tltis treaty in 
precisely the same ‘terms, and in 1848 we ruled 
that “perpetual: sovercignty” had: no meaning— 
that ‘heirs and successors” meant only holis by 
blood—and that by the: law and custom of Indio 
wo had a right to the territory as an escheat, upon 
tho failure of such heirs. By the same dictum, we 
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may seize upon the territory which we sold to the 
Naboh of Oude for a consideration infinitely above 
its value—should he die without heirs of his own 
blood, for the only title he has to that territory, is 
our treaty, by which wo cede that territory to him, 
his heirs, and successors. 

Is this, again we may ask, worthy of a great 
Government—is it honest—is it politic? If the 
French were to trick territory in Algeria out of an 
Arab Sheik, after this fashion, what should we say 
to them ? and whata lesson we are teaching to our 
Native Allics, It happens, that in the treaty by 
which the Nabob of Oude ceded half his dominions 
io us in 1801, ue mention is made of * heirs and 
‘*suecessors”—the cession is confined.to the East 
India Company. Now, that Company may die 
to-morrow—and if the Nabob, borrowing a 
leaf ‘out of our book, was to demand the restora- 
tion of the territory upon the plea that his 
cession had been to the East India Company 
only, what answer could we give him? But the 
Mussulman Prince would scorn such an evasion, 
He knows, that when he ceded the territory in per. 
petuity, he had done with it for ever, and had made 
it the absolute property of that Company. 

When the Queen desires to limit a peerage to 
‘theirs male of the body,” does she employ the 
terms ‘heirs and successors ?’** When we wish, 


* Parl, Papers, A.D, 1850, No. 40. 
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in, our treaties with the native Princes to limit 
siccession: in the same: way, do wa employ these 
terms? No: thore was under the eyes of the 
Indian authorities when they came to this decision 
a treaty which they had recently ‘concluded with 
Ghoolab Sing, the Rajah of Cashmere, in which, 
in order to limit the succession, they cede certain 
territory to him, and the “heirs male of his 
body” —there was before them, algo, a correspond- 
ence* in which the Governor-General, with a view 
to cut off the right of adoption in the family of 
Holkar, had attempted to introduce a clause into 
a new treaty,’ which he wished to force upon that 
State, in which the future succession was expressly 
to be*limied to “heirs male of the body.” It is 
only when we are bent upon scizing the territory of 
aweak neighbour that we force a sense upon the 
forma “ heirsand successors.” Moreover, in order 
to facilitate onr designs upon the possessions of our 
allies, ye have advanced another monstrous dov- 
trine—viz., that a treaty made with a native Prince 
in his own language, and explained to him in his 
own language, is to be construed in our language, 
of which he is entirely ignorant.[| For cxam. 
ple,* in the treaty with the Rajah of Kerowlee, 
whose principality we are now secking 10 config. 


* If “ heire and successors” means “ heirs of the body,” what 
terms are wo to use if we wish’ to make a grant which is to 
extend beyond “ such heirs?” 

+ Par. Papers, p. 1. March, 1849, p. 66, 72, 82. 
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cate, the English terms employed are the “ Rajah 
of Kerowlee and his descendants ;” in the English 
seuse,' “descendants” wore those who descend 
from the body only; but the corresponding term 
in the native language embraces, with reference 
to the universal practice amongst Hindoos, those 
who may be descendants by adoption, as well as 
heirs by blood—not that the Rajah’s right of adop- 
tion depends upon the wording of our treaty, Asa 
Sovereign Prince who had ‘ held his possessions for 
successive generations, during a long course of 
years,” for centuries before we had territorial power 
in India, the Rajah, by our own formal recognition, 
had an inherent right to adopt a descendant, -and 
our treaty with him is only an additignaLguatantee 
of that right, 

And, as if to pour contempt upon all rights, the 
Court of Directors, in the first instance, and the 
Board of Control afterwards, actually sanction the 
strange assertion made by the Government alyoad— 
made with a view to fortify our attack upon the 
principality of Sattara—that the usurping Ministor 
of the Rajah of Sattara was the Suzerain of his own 
Sovereign—that as that Rajah would not have been 
permifted to adopt a son without ihe sanction of 
his Lord Paramount, the Peishwa—so we, as the 
successors of that Lord Paramount, had a right to 
refuse our sanction to hig adoption. ‘This power, 
it is said,* “the British Government possesses by 

* Par, Papers, p. 1, Mach, 1849, p 71—81. 
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** virtue of its authority, as the Sovereign State over 
“Sattara, a position which it holdaequally as bue- 
* cessor of the Emperors of Delhi, aud as the auc 
“cessoys by conquest of the Peishwas, the\ virtual 
* Sovereigns of the Rajahs of Sattara,” This wap 
presuming with a vengeance upon the ignorance of 
Englishmen in the affairs of India; for evory person 
of ordinary information in those affairs knows that 
the Peishwas, from the moment of their usur- 
pation, up to the latest period of their existence, 
recognized the Rajahs of Sattara as their Sovercigns. 

Every one ordinarily instracted in thoso affairs 
knows, also, that the Emperors of Delhi recognized 
no Sovereignties in Hindostan but their own—that 
thoy refused the “royal title” to thosa who retained 
their independénce as well as to those whom they had- 
conquered ; that they called them all Jagheerdars, 
Zemindars, and, in many instances, that thoy, 
annexed the territories of the vanquished fo their 
own dominions. It is frecly adinitted that as * con, 
queror$ of their conquerors,” wo had full power to 
deal with our enemies as they did with theit’s; we 
might, for example, have confiscated the whole 
territory of the Mahyatia powers, afier ony snccessfil 
contests with them in 1803 and in 1817, or we might 
have veduced Scindiah, Holkar, and the Rajah of 
Berar to the status of vassals, limiting their rights 
of succcasion as we pleased. But it pleased us to 
do otherwise, to maintain them as Sovereign 
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Princes—to treat with them as Sovereign Princes~- 
and to bind ourselves to them, their heirs and suc- 
cessors by solemn ireatics. We now claim a right 
not only of voiding our treaties with those who were 
once our enemies as “ bad bargains,” but to trample 
upon the inherent rights, and to set aside treatics 
with those who have always been our bosom friends, 

Not content with acquiring fresh territory by 
these means, we have already violated in one in- 
stance, and are seeking to violate in others our 
treaties with those whose territories we have long 
since taken, For example, in 1800, we extortcd 
from the Nabob of Surat, who had been our faithfal 
ally for nearly half a century, his territory, upon 
condition that we should pay to “him and 4o his 
“heirs and successors” a specified “Portion of the 
revenues in perpetuity. Although the most solemn 
pledge was given by the gentleman* who nego- 
ciated the treaty on the part of the British Govern- 
nent, that that Government gave by its treaty “a 
‘security for an honourable provision to him@clf, his 
“family, and descendants, from generation to gene- 
‘* yation, greater than they had ever yct had—that that 
« Government had by that instrument become bound 
**in perpetuity to the support of the Nabob ang his 
“family.” Yet, upon the death of the heir ef this 
Nabob, without sons, the British Government 


* See Par, Papers, No. 27, presented to the House of Com- 
mone, relating to Hast India affuira. 
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stopped payment, upon the plea that “heirs and 
*¢ successors in the treaty,” meant “ hoirs malo” only, 
and that they were not bound to continuo the pro- 
vision to heirs fomalo—viz. to the grand-daughter of 
the Prince with whom we had mado the treaty. 

What an cxample of “British faith” is this: 
We extorted the surrender of his inheritance from 
a friend, upon condition of paying a fixed annuity 
to his descendants from generation to generation ; 
and at the second generation, we determined that 
a grand-daughter is not a descendant, refused to 
continue the payment, and reduced her to beg- 
gary, and this under a treaty which professes to 
have been made in order to sivengthen and confirm 
a long existing friendship between the parties. 

At every turn the question presonts itself: ‘ Are 
we bound by our treatics 7 and it becomes the 
more pressing as we are now urged to deal with 
other princely families, to whom we are bound by 
treaties, as we have done with the family of Surat.* 

All these Wweatics are founded upon a quid pro quo 
~~elther for services rendored, or for territory sur- 
rendered, as examples: In 1802, we extorted from 
the infant Nabob of Arcot, his territory, upon con- 


. 
ty 


* Extract from frealy with Surat. 

Article I, The friendship subsisting between the Ton. Unst 
India Company and the Nabob of Surat, is hereby strengthened 
and confirmed,” : 
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dition of paying to him and to his heirs, a fixed 
portion of its revenues, and a certain sum for the 
support of the families of his ancestors. It was under 
the sheltcr of the name of one of these ancestors, that 
we fought our battles with the French, and cstablished 
our ascendancy in the Carnatic. And that ancestor 
was formally recognized as Sovereign of the Car- 
natic, by English and French, at the Peace of Paris 
in 1763, We now call the existing Prince ‘ the 
‘descendant of a deputy Governor, established by 
“ onrselves”-—and think it very hard that we have 
to pay him out of his own territory four times 
‘fas much as the Prince Consort of the United 
“ Kingdom.”* 

Mir Jaffier was our confederate against the infa- 
mous Suraja Dowlah, the Nabob of Btagal. In con- 
formity with our engagements, we placed him upon 
the vacant Musnud after the battle of Plassy, and 
when we assumed charge of the territory, we stipu- 
lated by treaty to pay to him and his heirs a fixed 
sum ont of the revenues, and this is now'called, 
‘an absurdly large pension to the descendants of 
“Mir Jaffer, a temporary governor created by us.” ° 

In 1802 wo seized upon the little principality of 
Tanjore, which had been for acentury ond a halfin 
the family of the Rajah, binding ourselves by preaty 
to pay him a certain portion of its revenues; this is 


* Campbell's Modern India, p. 154. 
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now said to be: “an allowance to the descendants 
“of a petty military chief.” 

Upon the conquest of Mysore in 1799, in order 
to facilitate the settlement of the country, we became 
guarantees to a treaty, by which the Rajah of My- 
sore bound himself to pay a-certain sum in por- 
petuity for the support of the familics of Hyder and 
Tippoo. We have sincé taken possession of Mysore, 
and are therefore become principals as well as 
guarantees to the treaty. This however is called 
“an allowance to the descendants of an upstart 
“usurper, our bitterest enemy, who fought to the 
‘last, and with whom no terms were made.” 

This meution of Hyder Alias an upstart usurper, 
in contradistinction, it is supposed, to the ancient 
and legitimate rule of the East India Company over 
India, brings with it some awkward recollections, 
for no fact is better established in history than this, 
viz. that Hyder’s “ bitter onmity” to us arose out 
of our breach of our solemu engagements with hith, 
a breach which was as ungrateful as it was gross. 
In 1769 he dictated a treaty to us, ab the gates of 
Madras, when he had us at his merey, by which we 
ongaged to assist him with a certain force whenever 
aud-by whomsoever he should be attacked, In 
1773 ie claimed the stipulated aid; we evaded the 
demand ; he repeated it, and such was his anxicty 
to make his engagements with us a reality, that he 
offered to bribe us into a performance of these by 
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grants of moncy and territory; and it was not until 
he had exhausted every cffort to prevail upon us to 
fulfil the treaty that he denounced us as incorvigibly 
faithless + threw himself into the arms of the French, 
and descended into the Carnatie with fire and sword. 

The war which followed this invasion, was the 
parent of those which gave us the supremacy in 
India; and now that [lyder’s hitter enmity against 
us is sought to be made a pretext for robbing his 
descendants of what we have engaged to pay them, 
it.is fitting, we shonld be reminded that we drove 
him who was anxious to be our friend, and who, in 
the judgment of those* who were compctent to form 
an opinion, would have been a faithful ally, into 
hostility, because we refused to fulfil the obligations 
of a formal treaty. It was this conteMpt of treaties 
that induecd IIyder to draw the sword against us; 
and is not he, who wantonly provokes an aggression, 
as guilty as the aggressor ? 

‘The name of the King of Dolhi stands at the 
head of our pension list, and appended to itis this 
remark: ‘the only pension, for the amount of 
«which there is reasonable ground ;” we may well 
say so, indeed, when we call to mind our dealings 
with the King of Delhi. To the uninstructed in 
these dealings, it must have appeared unaccountable, 
that the King Shah Aulum, when he was at the 


* See Wilks’ Ilistory of Mysore, vol. ti: chap. xxi. for an 
account of these transactions, 
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very lowest ebb of his fortunes, blind, aged, decrepit, 
a prisoner, steeped in poverty and misery, should 
have received the brilliant overtures which were 
made to him by Lord Wellesley in 1803, with 
something of mistrust. He was thon an important 
political card, and Lord Wellesley offered him a 
munificent provision for himself and family, and a 
treatment in every respect corresponding to his 
rank and dignity, if he would throw himself upon 
the protection of the British Government. ‘“ Per- 
“haps they will forget their promises,” was tlio 
significant remark which he made, when signifying 
his determination to accept the invitation. Tho| 
poor old man carried his mind back half a ceninry, 
when they had indeed forgotten their promises, by 
depriving him-in the first instance of his territory, 
and afterwards of his revenue, his only means of 
support, both of which we had solomnly g'narantood 
to him by two separate treaties, in return for his 
munificent grant to us of an empire, which Clivg 
said, w8uld mako the East India Company the 
richest éorporation in the world." Tho poor King 
was soon ,to have proof that thore was ground for 
his mistrust; Lord Wellesley had promised to 
settlo, upon him and his descendants a territory 
round, the city of Delhi, as a Crown domain, 
but before this cession could be made, ho had 


* The historians, Messrs. Mill and Thornton, agroo in ropro- 
bating these transactions. 
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ceased to be of any political importance; Lord 
Wellesley’s successors, therefore, putting their own 
interpretation upon their predecessor’s engagement, 
determined that it would be fulfillod by granting 
the King a stipend in money, very inferior in 
amount to what the domain would have produced ; 
and not content with turning a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of his successors, that the obligation 
should be fulfilled in the sense in which the King 
was made to understand it,—the Government in 
India has more than once attempted to trench upon 
these limited rights. 

But not content with withholding payment for 
territory which we have already taken from our 
allies, upon promise of payment, we now threaten 
to take what we have been paid fer rot taking. 
After having gradually increased our demands upon 
the Nabob of Oude for subsidy from twenty-five lacs 
of rupees to seventy-six lacs—after having extorted* 
from him in nine years thirty-four lacs per annum 
more than he was bound by treaty to pay us— 
after having saddled him with an cnermous 


* Tt appeared that during the nine years preceding 1787, the 
Nabob had paid to the Company, under different titles, at the 
rate of eighty-four Incs per annum, though by the treaty of 1775 
he hag bound himself to pay 31,21,000, and by that of, 1781, 
34,20,000, In other words, “ unjustifiable extortions to the 
“amount of thirty-four lacs per annum had been practised on 
“that dependent Princo.” Mill's Ilistory of India, vol. v. 
p. 316. 
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establishment,” and drained his territory of specie, 
we in 1801 coerced him into the surrender of more 
than ono half of his dominions, in commutation of 
all demands upon him for “ imperial purposes,” 
guaranteeing to him and to his posterity the remain- 
ing half. But in utter’ forgetfulness of that final 
bargain, we wheedled him out of more than two 
millions and a half sterling in 1815, and of another 
million and a half in 1825, when our own treasury 
was exhausted, and our credit at tho lowest ebb. 
These were called loans, and were ropaid in a 


# ©The numbers, influence, and enormous amount of the sala~ 
“ vies, pensions and emoluments of the Company’s service, civil 
* and military, in the Vizier’s service, have become an intolerable 
 burthen upon the revenue and authority of his Excellency, 
“and exposed ws to the envy and resentment of the whole 
* country, by excluding the native servants and adherents of the 
“ Vizier from the rewards of theiy services and attachment.” 


Warren Iastings’ Life, vol. it. 


“ } «Tho Treasuries of the three Proaidencies,” anid Governor 


General Lord Unstings, upon this occasion, “ wore in so unfu- 
 nishel o condition, that the insufMeicncy of funda in them to 
* meet*any unusual charges—and many menaced us—excited 
considerable uneasiness, At that period the low oredil. of tho 
“bonds which had at different times been issued as tho sccuvitics 
“ for monies borrowed, )fiade eventual recurrence to a loan 
* seriously discouraging in contemplation.” 

“ Tuekily I was on such frank terms with the Nabéb Vizier 
as that I could frankly explain to nm my circumstances * * 
# % * 80 that the Honourable Company was accommodated 
“ with above two and a half millions sterling, on my ainiplo 
“ recoipt.” Par, Pa, 1832, Public, p, 42. 
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manner that was little advantageous to the lender,* 
And ,it is this Prince, whose territory we have 
appropriated, and whose revenues have been poured 
with such unexampled profusion into our Exche- 
quer, in times of need, that we now threaten with 
extinction because he “ contributes nothing to the 
“ expenses of the State.” 

, Are we then bound by our treaties? Yes—if there 
is advantage in keeping them. No—if thero is advan- 
tage in breaking them. This is, in fact, onr language. 
The opinion is pretty unanimous, that the mis. 
government of the territories of Oude and Hydrabad, 
of which we hear so much, is owing to a system 
under which there is a pageant king, anda British 
resident, who is described by a Governor-General, 
as more “than king ;” as “clothed With a degree 
“of state equal to that of royalty itself, as acting 
“the part rather of a schoolmaster and dictator 
‘than of the minister of a friendly power,” ex- 


¥ © Of the two millions which his father had left, the King had. 
lent one to Lord Hastings to carry on the Nepaul war, or this 
ho was to receive interest, but unfortunately for him, he accepted 
instead of all payment a grant of fresh territory undor the Hima- 
laya mountains, which is entirely unproductive, being cither 
savage wilderness, or occupied by a race of mountaineers who 
pay no taxes without being compelled, and whom he has mt the 
means of compelling.” Ie lent the British Government all 
the money that would have enabled him to erse the people of 
their burdens,”’—-Bishop Ieber’s Travels, p. 81—87. 


+ Lord W. Bentinck, Minute, July 30, 1830. 
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ercising a jurisdiction “which is totally incom- 
“ patible with the royal dignity and authority.” It 
was thought by the same Governor-General that it 
« would be for the comfort of the sovereign, for the 
“advantage of good government, and for the real 
“interests of both,” that the sovereign should be 
relieved from this “more than king;” but would 
not this be an infraction of the treaty was the 
question which occurred, and which overruled 
the proposed reform. But how easy to modify or 
cancel a treaty when both the parties agree to il; 
agree, that it is productive of nothing but mis- 
chief? “Had it not been for our connexion with 
“ Oude, although misrule might have attained as 
* great a height, it would not have been of equal 
“duration. Ifis the British Govornment which, 
“ by a systematic suppression of all attempts at 
“ yesistance, has prolonged to the present time a 
state of disorganization, which can no where 
“attain permanence, except where the shore 
“sight€dness and rapacity of a semi-barbarous 
* Government, isarmed with the military strength 
“ofa civilized one.”* Weshall not seruple, when 
the opportunity offers, of seizing upon the terri- 
tories of this prince in gross violation of our treaty, 
bat we “strain at the guat,” when it is proposed 


* Despatch of Cowt of Direetors to Government of India, 
Ist October, 1828. P. P. 1832, p. 468. 
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to modify that treaty so as to relieve the sovereign 
from, the thraldom in which he is held, and the 
people from the oppression under which they 
labour, 

Tt has been remarked by the historian, Mr. Mill,* 
that “several remarkable instances stand in our 
‘history of a sort of epidemical frenzy in abusing 
“ our enemies, that scarcely was Tippoo ever spoken 
“ of but under the description of a hideous mon- 
* ster, disfigured by almost every vice which renders 
«human nature, in the exercise of power, an object 
* of dread and abhorrence.” ‘This wholesale defa- 
mation of the native princes is one of the engines 
we make use of for undermining their power, and 
of this we have a notable instance n the passage 
which follows. 

“Tf, however, we turn our eyes to the present 
‘ Mohammedan Kingdoms of India, aud examine 
‘the character of the Priuccs and the condition of 
‘the people subject to their sway, we may fairly 

‘draw a parallel between ancient and fhodern 
nf 1 has under cireumstances and relations nearly 
‘similar. We behold Kings even of our own 
‘ereation sunk in sloth and debauchery, and 
‘ emulating the vices of a Caligulat or a Com. 


* Tlistory of India, vol. v. p. 457, 

+ When we bring impartial witnesses into the box, they give 
ather a different character of those so enlled “ Caligulas and 
tommodi’’—See Appendix B, 
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* modus. Under such rulers we cannot wonder 
« that the fountains of justices are corrupted ; that 
“the state revenues are never collected without 
«violence and outrage; that villages are burnt, 
“and their inhabitants mutilated or sold into 
“ slavery ; that the officials, so far from affording 
‘* protection, are themselves the chief robbers and 
“ usurpers; that parasites and cunuchis revel in the 
‘spoil of plundered provinces, and that the poor 
“ find no redress against the oppressor’s wrong and 
“ proud man’s contumely. When we witness these 
“ scenes under our eyes, where the supremacy of 
«the British Government, the benefit of ils ex- 
“ample, and the dread of its interference might 
“be expected to operate as a check upon the pro- 
“ gress of mistule, can we be surprised that former 
“ Princes, when free from such restraints, should 
‘* have studied still less to preserve the people com. 
“ mitted to their charge in wealth, peace, and 
“ prosperity." These are the words of the gay- 
tleman® who stands at the Governor-General’s 
right Rand, his political secretary and adviser, 
Can we wonder that that functionary, new to India, 
and immorsed from the moment of his arrival in 
wars, and all that belong to wars, should reccive 
this dgclamation for Gospel, and that his lanbuage 


* Biographical Index to the Iistorians of Mohammedan India, 
by WM. Elliot, Esq., Foreign Seoretary to the Government of 
India. 
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should be, “ away with such fellows from the face 
* of the earth; let us pull down these Kings from 
« the thrones we have given them; let us extinguish 
“the Native States, that we may give good Go- 
*‘ vernment to the people.” It is so much easier, 
and so much pleasanter to receive this description 
of native rule as undoubted truth than to test it, 
that most Englishmen will take it for granted that 
the native rulers whom we now seek to uproot, are 
“ Kings of our own creation,” and that we are 
dealing only justly in resuming gifts which have 
béen so grossly abused. Not one in one hundred 
will take the trouble to inquire whether this cha- 
racter of the native sovereigns who preceded the 
kings of our creation, is warranted by authentic 
history, or whether it is directly opposed to it.* And 
as these princes cannot be heard in their own defence, 
it seems only just to inform the English reader 
that there are no Mahommedan Kings in India of 
our creation—that those here referred to were firmly 
established as Sovereign Princes long before we 
appeared upon the stage—that we restored “two of 
the ancient princes of the country to the possessions 
of their ancestors, only to pull them down again at 
the first favourable moment}—that those whom we 
are néw seeking 4o subvert were rooted as pyinces 


* For the character of native sovereigns, and the state of India 
under their rule, see Appendix, B. 
+ The Rajahs of Mysoro and Sattara, 
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in the soil of Tlindoostan when our ancestors were 
in the woods, We may also, with great propriety, 
on behalf of those Sovereigns who are tho subjects 
of this «frenzy of abuse,” ask Englishmen to turn 
over the fist pages of our own history in India, 
and judge for themselves whether anything is to be 
found in Mahommedan or Tlindoo history more 
discreditable than the recital which follows :— 
“The English,” says the historian of India, 
‘« were the first to draw the sword (in India) and 
“from uo higher inducement than the promise of 
* 9 trifling settlement upon the Coromandel Coast. 
“ Tt was Shajec (a pretender to the throne of Tan 
“ jore) that first craved the assistance of the bel ! 
“lish; and it was after having corresponded for 
years with Pertaub Sing as King of Tanjore— 
“ after having offered him the friondship of the 
“English nation, and after having courted his 
‘¢ assistance against the F'rench—that the English 
“ yulers now, without so much as a pretence of any 
* prowscation, and without the allegation of any 
“ othet motive than the advantage of possessing 
 Devicottah, despatched an army to dethrone him.” 
Our Governor’s letters to Pertaub Sing “ wore full 
of friendly professions ;” we made two unsuccessful 
attacks on the place, when Pertaub Sing ceded it, 
with a territory round it, and wo, on or “ part, not 
* only renounced the support of him for whom we 
‘had pretended to fight, as‘the true and lawful king, 
“ but agreed to secure his person, in order that he 
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“might give no further molestation to Pertaub 
“Sing, It is even asserted, that but for the hu- 
‘¢ manity of Boscawen (our Admiral) the Shahjee 
“ would have been delivered into the hands of Per- 
*‘taub Sing. He found means to make his escape 
“from the English, who imprisoned his uncle, and 
“kept him in confinement for nine years, till he 
“ was released by the French when they took Fort 
*¢ St. David in 1758,"* 

It was probably a recollection of this precious 
morsel of history, amongst other such doings, that 
led Clive to declare, when he determined to apply 
to the Emperor Shah Aulum for the grant of the 
Dewanee of Bengal, that “the Princes of India 
“ must conclude our views to be boundless; they 
* have seen such instances of our ambition, that 
“« they cannot suppose us capable of moderation.” 
“T can only say,” he writes upon another occasion, 
“ that such a scene of anarchy, corruption, and ex- 
“ fortion, was never scen or heard of in any country 
“but Bengal; the three provinees of Bengal, Ba- 
* har,and Orissa, producing a revenue of £3,080,000 
* sterling, have been under the absolute manape- 
“ment of the Company’s scrvants, ever since Mcer 
“ Jafficr’s restoration to the Soohabship; and they 
“ havd, both civil and military, exacted and lgvied 
“ contributions from every man of power and con- 

* See Dr. Wilson’s edition of Mill's History. Dr. Wilson 


i : : 
makes no comment upon this narrative; we may regard it 
therefore as unimpeachable. 
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«sequence, from the Nabob down to the lowest 
“Zemindar. The trade has been carried on by 
* free merchants, acting as Gomantahs, to the Com- 
‘ pany’s servants, who, under the sanction of their 
“names, have committed actions, which make the 
‘name of the English stink in the nostrils of a 
“ Gentoo and a Mussulman, and the Company's 
« servants have interfered with the revenues of the 
“Nabob, turned out and put in the officers of the 
“Government at their pleasure, and made every 
‘one pay for their preferment.” 

*These were the “examples” which the British 
Government set to the Native Governments, when 
it entered upon the political stage of India, Had 
things‘mended_in the space of twenty years? War- 
ren Hastings’ account of our doings in Oude has 
been already recited. Hear him again upon onr 
general conduct towards the Native Princes. 

“T fear that our encroaching spirit, and the inso- 
af lence with which it has been exerted, has causal 
“our ajliance to be as much dreaded by all the 
“ powers of Hindostan, as our arms, Our encroach- 
“ing spirit, and the uncontrolled and even pro- 
“tected licentiousness of individuals have done 
“more injury to our national reputation, than our 
“arma and the credit of our strength have raised it. 
“Every power in India dreads a connexion with us, 
“which they sce attended, with such mortifying 
“humiliations, to those who have availed them- 
“selves of it,” 
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If such things do not occur now, it is because 
they have been made highly penal, and becanse 
wo pay handsomely to prevent “ bribery, corruption, 
and extortion.” But were there not events in the 
Affghan war which should make every Englishman 
blush, and were not our doings in Scinde, as 
exposed only the other day by Lord Jocelyn in his 
place in the Tlouse of Commons, as foul as any- 
thing that ever was done by a native Government, 
and blacker still, when we consider them ag the 
deeds ofa Christian Government, and done in the 
middle of the 19th gentary ;—deeds * known not 
“ only in Seinde, but throughout Central Asia, not 
* confined to Mahommedan Asia; Central Africa 
“ ye-echoes this story of violence and wrong.”* 

These and many other swéh passages in our 
Indian history would be throwh in our teeth by the 
Native Princes, if they could be heard, and in 
apswor to our confident boustings, that our terri- 
{oyinl greatness has been thrust upon us, and that 
wo have never been guilty of an aggressive war } 
they would point to the Imguage of Clive and 
Hastings, und to the Afighan and Seinde wars. 

hose founders of our ewpire—we may remark 
in pagsing—knew nothing of that “ moderation,” of 
which we hear so much at the present day,eas the 
characteristic of our Indian rule. Events may have 
compelled us to enter upon wars, although no fact 
ig better established in history than that the parent 

* Lord Jocelyn’s Speech, p. 23. 
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of the wars, which gave us supremacy over India, 
originated in our own gross breach of faith,” bub 
events have not compelled us to despoil our friends, 
neither is acquisition of territory the necessary con- 
sequence of a just war. 

It was not from motives of moderation, but from 
a carefully weighed policy, that Clive was induced 
to restore the Nabob of Onde to his dominions 
after the victory gained at Culpee in 1766. It was 
from the same motives that Lord Cornwallis was 
led to take only half of Tippoo’s dominions 
and a ransom of three millions sterling, when he 
might have taken the whole, in 1792, 

Was it “moderation” in Lord Wellesley when 
he took what remained of Tippoo's territory in 
1799 ;t when he took what suited him of the 
territory of the Peishwalrgf Seindiah, and of the 
Rajah of Berar in 1803; or when ho took all 


© « But of what avail wore treatics: of the treaty of 1769, they; 
the English, have broken every article.” Tyder might havo 
been rendered in tho eatly part of his career, a firm and efficient 
ally of tho English Government, and a clear view of his own 
interests would probably have rendered him faithful, if treated 
with fidelity. Hyder had just ground to complain of tho 
English Government. a 

“ Tle (Ilyder) spoke very openly and without reserve, and said, 
“that the Europeans had broken their several engagoments and 
“ promises, but thal, nevertheloss, he was willing to live at pone.” 
Wilks’ Tistory of Mysore, vol. ii. p: 125—375. 

+ Part was given to the Nizam, and part to tho Rajuh of 
Mysore, but all eventually fell into our hands. 
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the territory of some, and half the territory of 
others of his ‘ friends and allies?” We have it 
upon the authority of the great Duke, that the 
‘demon of ambition ” had got amongst the British 
authorities on that occasion, Lord Hastings most 
justly punished the foul perfidy of the Peishwah 
when he confiscated the whole of his dominions 
after the war of 1817, and most justly dethroned 
his ally, the Rajah of Berar, taking only a portion 
of his territory, and of the territory of Holkar; and 
as he would have been warranted in taking the 
whole, we may say that he used his victory with 
moderation. 

We took from the King of Burmah all the 
territory that we wanted, and made him ‘pay as 
much as it was possible to extract from him, 

We charged the Rajah of Mysore with mis- 
government, and took possession of all his territory. 

We came into collision with the Rajah of Coorg, 
and took all his territory. 

We were turned out of Affyhanistan inp hurry, 
and had no opportunity of acquiring territory. 

We drove the Ameers of Scinde into hostilities, 
and punished them by taking all their territory. 

It, was from motives, political and financial, that 
we only took a portion of the Sikh territory in 1846 ; 
we took the whole in 1849, and in so doing did we 
not violate the most sacred obligations? It is in 
the order of Providence that sons should suffer for 
the sins of their parents, wards for the misdoings of 
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their guardians; and Dhuleep Sing, the infant 
Rajah of Lahore, fell under that general law when 
his guardians waged war with the British Govern- 
ment in 1845, But this is porhaps the first instance 
on record in which a guardian has visited his own 
misdeeds upon his ward. The British Government 
was the self-constituted guardian of the Rajah, and 
the regent of his kingdom; a rebellion was pro- 
voked by the agents of the guardian, it was acknow- 
ledged by the guardian to be a rebellion against the 
government of his ward, and the guardian punishéd 
that ward by confiscating his dominions and his 
diamonds to his own use! 

Do we find any proof of this alleged moderation 
and good faith, in the fact that in order to cover a 
demand of forty lacs which we had upon our ally 
the Nizam for subsidy, we took from him territory 
of the value of sixty lacs? that having made a sub- 
sidiary treaty with him in 1800, by which we en- 
gaged go furnish him with* so many men for 50 
much emoney, we in 1818, of our own proprio 
motu, turned that engagemeut into a “ controlling 
treaty,” in order to furnish ourselves with a pretext 
for diminishing the stipulated number of men; sad~ 
dling him at the same time with the permancnt 
maintenance of another body of troops, which he 
was bound by treaty to produce only in war, and 
now threatening him with confiscation of torritory, 
because he has failed in the payment of this con- 


* PLP. Pol. Appendis, 1832, p. 132. 
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tingent ? Or do we find it in the fact, that having 
gradually raised our demands for subsidy upon our 
ally the Nabob of Oude from fifty to seveuty lacs, 
we commuted onr demands for territory estimated 
at the value of 135 lacs. ‘The threatened annihila- 
tion of both those Princes, upon the ground that they 
contribute nothing to the public exchequer, makes 
it necessary that our previous dealings should be 
known—that we should know also the significant 
and melancholy fact, that the declinesof both those 
states is to he dated from the moment that we be- 
came closely connected with them,* Do we then 
find any proof of this moderation in our proclaimed 
determination to seize upon all the territory that 
still remains in the hands of our allies? We assume 
to have a right to do this as the Lord Paramount of 
India; but the duty of a Lord Paramount is to 
protect, and we assume this title with a view to 
destroy. Weare bound by treaties to “ protect” the 
states, which we are now employed in annihilating. 

We have seen that the Governor-Gencrad Lord 
Auckland solemnly decided that our ircaties over- 
ride our assumed prerogatives, and that the words, 
“ heirs and successors,” in those treaties, cannot, 
by stuaining language to the utmost, be niade 
to mean only “heirs by blood,” but that they 
give the parties with whom the treaties are mado a 
clear right to adopt a successor; and now, as the 
warrant for our meditated spoliation, the Governor- 


* PP. Pol Report, 1832, p 107, and Appendix, p. 174. 
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General of the present day rules, that prerogatives 
over-ride treaties, that “ heirsand successors” mean 
only heirs by blood, “ and that the parties interested 
in the treaties have no right to adopt a successor ;” 
nay, it is even proposed to regulate the rights of 
succession to Hindoo soverciguties by the English 
law of real property, ‘The proprietor of an en- 
“ tailed estate cannot,” it is said,* “adopt an heir 
“ 40 the exclusion of the next in succession,” and 
therefore we-have a right to seize upon sovereign- 
ties which were in existence as sovercignties long 
before the first Mussulman invasion of India, when- 
ever the Sovereign may die without male hein, as 
standing next in succession to an ontailed estate. 
And yet, if any one shall venture to say, that this 
is tiifling with the most solemn obligations, or, bor- 
rowing the language of Clive and [Tastings, shall 
venture to assert that we have given such proofs of 
ambition, that the princes of India cannot suppose 
us capable of moderation,—he is liable to be gob 
down qther as a hired advocate, or a man of dis- 
tempered mind. Nevertheless, as those against 
whom this aggression is meditated are not to be 
heard in their own defence—as the characters of all 
Native rulers and of all Native governments are 
systematically assailed, in order to reconcile the 
public mind to the meditated spoliation—it behoves 
those who love fair dealing.to look back into his- 
tory, in order to ascertain whether our pretensions 


* Campbell’s Modein India, p. 170. 
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to exemplary moderation and stubborn good faith 
rest upon any solid foundation: whether, rather, 
that be not true which has been asserted of us by 
high authority,* that we have ‘ sometimes con- 
“ tracted engagements as if they were never to be 
- fulfilled, and somotimes fulfilled them as if they 
“ had never been contracted.” 

We must remember that our own story is told 
by a hundred pens, and by a thousand tongues, 
A Resident complains that a Native State is mis- 
governed, and we displace the Native Governor 
without stopping to inquire whether the misgovern- 
ment has been produced by him or by a system 
under which there is one who, as Lord W. Bentinck 
tells us, is more than King ”—who is at once the 
King’s dictator and schoolrnaster. Nay, if any one 
over wham we have power should venture to lift 
up his voice in the behalf of these Princes, and 
should dare to question the justice of our proceed. 
ings, his punishment is prompt and signal, Of 
this we have a striking example in the ecase of 
Captain Cunningham, who was dismissed from his 
political office ostensibly, because in writing his 
interesting History of the Sikhs, he had made use 
of the public records which were in his charge, but 
really because he had used these records-—with 
permission as he thought—in support of his opinion, 
that we had done our best to provoke the Sikhs to 


* The late Sir H, Russell. Seo P.P. Pol. Appendix, p, 139, 
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attack us, and that according to the law of nations 
they had a fair pretext for war. Unhappily; the 
voices which are raised in the Court of Directors 
on behalf of the Native Princes of India aro not 
heard; because it is thought to be for the benefit 
of that great country that its ostensible governors 
should carry on their proceedings with closed door’ 
—not only that there should be a secret depart- 
ment, in which a Minister of the Crown may rule 
a great empire in a mask—-but that all the depart- 
ments of the Government should be shrouded in 
secrecy. 

Occasionally, however, through the medium of 
Parliamentary returns, their opinions ooze out; and 
itis satisfactory to find a section of the Directors 
echoing the opinions, long since given, by Clive 
and Warren Hastings, of Munro and Malcolm, 
Elphinstone and Metcalfe, against the policy of 
bringing the whole of India under our direct 
sway. | : 

But, there is another party deoply interestod in 
this question, and that is the people of our own 
territory. ‘The proposed annexation of tho Native 
Statos is said to be that India may be the richest 
empire in the world, and its people the most lightly 
taxed; but we have scen, from the examplos of 
Scinde, Sattara, and the Punjab, that while Revenue 
is the professed object, debt is the sure consequence 
of these spoliations; and it is upon the people of 
India that this debt falls, It is the British Govern- 
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ment which has entailed upon the peoplo of India a 
national debt —the interest upon which, amounting 
to nearly two and a half millions per annuis, presses 
so heavily upon our finances, as to make it neces« 
sary for us to fasten upon the people many most 
objectionable taxes, and prevents us from expending 
Bhat we ought upon public works.* It is ques- 
tionable, indeed, whether we have ever gained a 
shilling by exchanging tribute for territory, The 
Nahbob of Oude, for instance, was bound to pay us 
a.tribute of seventy-six lacs of rupees per annum, 
and in licn of it we took a territory of the value of 
one hundred and thirty-five lacs. 

By the papers, which were laid before Parlia- 
ment in 1832, it appeared that in twenty ‘years 
from the date of the cossion, the revenue of that 
territory had declined at the rate of a lac of rupees 
a-year, and we learn from the papers which have 
been recently produced, that the land revenue of 
tle North West Provinces, which are madg up of 
these cessions from Oude and conquests from 
Scindiah, is actually on the decline But the 
mere outturn of the revenue, by no moans shews 
the real result. When we take territory, the Euro- 
pean element: is employed, in its administration, 


* The little Rajpoot state of Mewar, which we are watching 
for an opportunity to absorb, spent more than a million sterling 
upon one work, the magnificent lake of Rajimunder, a larger 
aum than we spend for all India in a course of years. 

+ Appendix {o report from Commons’ Committee, p. 450: 
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and it is not only the high salaries which we pay 
to European agonts, but the pensions, furloughs, 
allowances, &c. which they fall back upon, that 
cats up our finances. Of this we have a striking 
proof, in the fact, that the charge for pensions, &e. 
has increased within ihe last twonty years, fron 
£400,000 to £600,000 per annum. 

To say therefore that we take our neighbour's 
territory in order to lessen the taxation of our own 
subjects, is the greatest of delusions. All the na- 
tive states, which we propose to extinguish, already 
contribute to the general defence of the empire, 
either in men or money.* If our real object is 
reyenue we shall be sure to ‘obtain it by increasing 
our demands upon them, for they will strain every 
nerve to satisfy those demands, rather than afford 
us a pretext for depriving them of their possessions, 

We have now,’ it is said, “xcached the natural 
“limits of India, and have nothing to hope or fear 
“from advance of our frontier, If we manage well 
“ ang feep outof debt we are in no immediate dan- 
“per of baukrupicy.’t Hardly was the ink dry on 
this passage, than we inanaged to plunge into a 
new war, which, while it will carry our frontier 
nobody knows where, will assuredly add immensely 
to our debt, and if experience is to be our ‘guide, 


* Amount of Tribute . . 1,06,54,892 rupees 
Military Resources ., . 398,918 = men 
Contingent Forees .}. 36,311 5, 

+ Campbell's Modern India, p, 417-18, 
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the easy remedy, by which it is proposed to relieve 
us, viz. the appropriation of the revenue of the 
native states~our allies—will assuredly aggravate 
the disease. ‘“ By incorporating Sattara with our 
“ possessions, we shall increase the revenue of our 
“state,” said the Governor-General, in 1848, “ We 
Mortainly were not prepared to find that the an- 
“noxation of Sattara would prove a drain upon the 
* general revenues of India,” says the Court of Direc- 
torsin 1852. But unfortunately, whatever the effect 
of these appropriations may be upon the public trea~ 
sury, it is invariably, beneficial to a multitude of 
private exchequers. Whether Scinde, Sattara, or 
the Punjab, entail a deficit or produce a surplus, 
the allowances of those who administer thern are 
punctually paid, and pensions are provided for 
them, whenever they choose to retire. Our private 
interests then are in conflict with the public in- 
terest; it is our interest as individuals to extend our 
dominions, even over rocks and deserts, it is our 
public interest to take no territory that wglb not 
yield us a clear net revenue, 

Is it matter of wonder then that we should look 
with an “eye of covetousness” upon the state of 
Oude, which embraces 25,000 square miles of ‘the 
finest territory in India, or upon the state of Hydra- 
bad, which is four times as large; that public servants 
in India should paint the sovereigns of those states 
in dark colours, and in order to make all native 
tule odious, that English readers should be led to 
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believe, that even the great Acbar and his immediate 
successors were no better than Caligulas and Com- 
modi? . 

It is not, however, only for purposes of revenue, 
but that we may give the people the benefit of our 
institutions, that we propose to extend British rule 
over the Native States.* The people, if we whe 
to consult them, might perhaps tell us that they 
preferred the native government even of a Cali- 
gula, with its risks and prizes, to our theoretically 
good government, with its securities and its blanks ; 
theoretically good, for its practical working is thus 
graphically described by a weighty authority : — 

‘We seem to have accomplished a revolution in 
“ the state of society, which has by some unexpected 
“ fatality proved detrimental to general morals, and 
‘ by no means conducive to the convenience of our 
“Government. Since the first cstablishment of a 
* Zilla Court in the year 1780, and from the regular 
“* organization of them in the year 1793, a tfew 

*%annot conceive it possible for any oue to dispute tho 
policy of taking advantage of every just opportunity which pre- 
sents itself for consolidating the territories that already belong 
to ua, by taking possession of atates which may lapse in the 
midst of them; for thus getting rid of these petty intervening 
principalities, which may be made a means of annoyance, but 
which oan never, I venture to think, bo a source of styongth, 
for adding to tho resources of the public trensury, and for ev- 
tending the uniform application of our system of government to 
those whose best interests we sincerely believe will be promoted 
thereby. —P.P., March 1850, p. 80. 
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“ progeny has grown up under our hand, and the 
“ principal features which shew themselves in a 
“ generation thus formed beneath the shade of our 
“ yegulations, ave a spirit of litigation which our 
* judicial‘establishments cannot meet, and a morality 
“ certainly much deteriorated, 

* If in the system, or the practical execution of 
“ it, we should be found to have relaxed many ties 
“ of moral or religious restraint on the conduct of 
“individuals—to have destroyed, the influence of 
“ former institutions, without substituting any check 
‘in their place—to have given loose to the most 
“ froward passions of human nature, and dissolved 
“ the wholesome controul of public opinion and 
“ private censure, we shall be forced to’ ac- 
“ knowledge that our regulations have been pro- 
** ductive of a state of things which impcriously 
* calls on us to provide an immediate remedy for 
“ so serious a mischicf,’’* 

This is not the language of a jaundiced wilness, 
but of a Governor-General,| pronouncing « ex 
cathedra a reluctant judgment upon the effect of 
our institutions. Such as they were then, such they 
are now; and the people of the Native States, upon 
whom we wish to impose them, may join in the 
aspiration ofa subject of the King of Oude, who, 
when asked by Bishop Heber whether he’ wished 


* Parliamentary Papers, East India Affairs, p. 157. 
+ Lord Hastings. 
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to become a subject of the British Government, 
exclaimed, “Of all misfortunes, keep me from that.” 
So fearful indeed were all the Native States of 
having the yoke of “ our institutions” imposed upon 
them, that their exemption from it was made an 
express stipulation in all our treaties. 

In its determination to confiscate all the Native’ 
States when an opportunity offers, the Conser- 
vative British Government has entered upon a 
revolutionary course, unexampled, perhaps, in 
history. With the ancient Nativa sovereigutics* 
will fall all that remains of territorial and official 
aristocracy in India, and the whole native population 
will, by degrees, be reduced to a dead level, and the 
effect of the wholesale breach of treaties by which 
this melancholy change is to be effected, will there- 


* «The Rana of Mewar still possesses nearly tho same extent 
of territory which his aricestors held whon the conqueror of Ghuzni 
first crossed the blue waters of the Indus to invade India, while 
the othe? families now ruling in the north-wost of Rajahstan, 
ave the ries of ancient dynastics driven from their pristine seats 
of power, or their junior branches who have orected thoir own 
fortunes; this circumstance adds to the dignity of the Ranas, and 
is the cause of the homago they receive, notwithstanding tho 
diminution of their power. Though we cannot give the Princes 
of Mewar an ancestor in the Persian Nawrashan, nor assert so 
confidently, aa Sir T. Roo, his claims to descent {rom the cele- 
brated Poirus, the opponent of Alexander, we can carry him into 
regions of antiquity more remote than the Porsian, and which 
would satisfy the most fastidious in respect of ancestry, Tod's 
Annals of Rajhistan, vol. i, p. 212, 
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fore be to impoverish and to degrade the people, 
and to alienate their affections from British rule. 
We propose, indeed, to take every thing and to 
give nothing. ‘The native governments,” said 
Sir Thomas Munro,* “had a class of richer gentry, 
* composed of Jagheardars and Emendars, and of 
“all the higher civil and military offices, These, 
“with the principal merchants and ryots, formed 
‘a large body, wealthy, or at least easy in their 
“ circumstances. The Jagheers and Enams of one 
“ prince were often resumed by another, and the civil 
“ and military officers were liable to frequentremoval ; 
“ bat as they were replaced by others, and as new 
“ Jagheers and new Enams were replaced by others, 
“and as new Jagheers and Enams were granted to 
“ new claimants, these changes had the effect of 
“ continually throwing into the country a supply of 
‘©men, whose wealth enabled them to encourage 
* its cultivation and manufactures. These advan- 
“stages have almost entirely ceased under our go- 
‘‘ yvernment, All the civil and military offiges of 
‘any importance are now held by Europeans, 
“ whose savings go to their own country, and the 
“ Jaghcers and Enams which are resumed, or which 
He lapse to government only in a very small degree.” 
And yet while pursuing a system, the tendency of 
which is to lower the character of a whole people, 
we profess to be extremely anxious to improve that 


* Life, volume iii. 
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character by education. ‘ Our present system of 
‘* government,” says the same sagacious observer,* 
“ by excluding all natives from power, and trust, 
“and emolument, is much more effectual in de- 
“ pressing than all our laws and school books can 
“ do in elevating their character. We are working 
“against our own designs, and we can expect to 
“make no progvess while we work with a feeble 
‘instrament to improve, and a powerful one to 
‘* deteriorate.” 

“No conceit more wild and absurd than this was 
“ ever engendered in the darkest ages; for what is 
“ in every age and every country the great stimulus 
“to the pursuit of knowledge, but the prospect of 
‘fame, or wealth, or power, or what is even the 
‘Cuse of great attainménts, if they are not to be 
“ devoted to their noblest purpose, the service of 
“ the community, by employing those who possess 
“ them, according to their respective qualifications 
“ in the various dutios of the public administration 
“of the country. Tlow can we expect that the 
“ Hindoos will be eager in the pursuit of scicuce 
“unless they have the same inducements as in 
‘other countries? If superior acquirements do 
not open the road to distinction, it is idle to sup- 
“ pose that the Tlindoo would lose his time in 
“ seeking’ then; and even if he did so, his pro- 
“ ficiency, under the doctrine of exclusion from 

“ 


* Life, voly in, p, 58. 
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€ offiee, would serve no other purpose than to shew 
‘‘ him more clearly the fallen state of himself and 
“his countrymen. He would not study what he 
“ knew could be of no ultimate benefit to himself, 
“he would learn only those things which were in 
“demand, and which were likely to be useful 
“to him; namely, writing and accounts. There 
“ might be some exceptions, but they would 
“be few; some few natives living at the principal 
settlements, and passing much of their time among 
“« Europeans, might either from a real love of Jite- 
‘*yature, from vanity, or some other cause, study 
“their books; and if they made some progress, it 
“would be greatly exaggerated, and would be 
‘hailed as the dawn of the great day of light. 
“and science about to be spread all over India, 
“ But there always has been, and always will be a 
“ few such men among the natives, without making 
“ any change in the body of the people. Our books 
“ alone will do little or nothing ; dry simple litera. 
* ture will nover improve the character of @fation. 
“ To produce this effect, it must open the road.to 
“wealth, and honour, and public employment, 
“* Without the prospect of such reward, no attain. 
“ ments in science will ever raise the character of a 
*¢ people.” 

In the quarter of a century which has elapsed 
since this passage was written we have been steadily 
at work in narrowing this road to “wealth and 
honour,” and we are now employed in blocking it 
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up altogether. Not content with proclaiming our 
intention to exclude them from every high office 
in our own territory, till they are “ christianised 
and civilized ;” not content with confiscating the 
Jagheers and Emans which have been granted to 
natives by former Governments, we have now 
marked whole sovereignties for our prey, and this 
that we may open fresh fields of employment for 
our own countrymen, Five native states have 
fallen within the last ten years. If we put on one 
side of the account what the natives have gained 
by the few offices that have beon lately opened to 
them, with what they have lost by the extermina- 
tion of these states, we shall find the net loss to be 
immense, and what the native loses the English- 
mau gains, Upon the extermination of a uative 
state, the Enflishman takes the place of the sove- 
reign, under the name of Commissioner; threo or 
four of his associates displace as many dozen of the 
nativesofiicial aristocracy ; while some hundreds of 
our fr8ops take the place of the many thousands 
that every native chief supports, The little court 
disappears —trade languishes—the capital decays— 
the , people are impoverished—the Englishman 
flourishes, and acts like a sponge, drawing up riches 
from the banks of the Ganges, and squeezing them 
down upon the banks of the Thames, 

Whether this system is to go on—whether our 
proclaimed intention of absorbing all the native 
statgs is to be carried out—whether the aggressive 
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policy of the present ruler of India, and of those in 
the Court of Directors who support him, is to be 
sustained—or whether the conservative policy which 
has been so strongly recommended by all cminent 
Andian statesmen, headed by the great Duke, and 
advocated by another party in the Court, is to be 
re-established, depends entirely upon the new Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, who, for the benefit 
of India, is called, like the majority of his imme. 
diate predecessor’ 3, to exercise despotic authority 
over that great empire, with a total unpreparedness 
for such a high function.* 

Before he ‘decides upon this important question, 
therefore, it may be as well to call his attention to 
another important phasis of it. 

Aurunzebe undermined ‘the foundations of the 
Mogul empire by attacking the region of the 
great mass of his subjects. Next to attacks upon 
his religion, tlie Hindoo is most sensitive to attacks 
upon | his ancestral rights 5 and in refusing togrecog- 
nise the right 6f a Hindoo prince 'to adopt a siftces- 
sor, in one that his inlicritdiice may lapse to us, 
we are ‘suiiking a déadly blow at both, and attilting 
that blow i in the ‘most'offensive matiner ; viz by 
declaring ‘that thdse Who hive bdon sovéreipin ' princes 

i er oc CT soa 
* Seven Pideldont# 6f tho ‘Board/éf Couittdl in ten yenrs 5 five of 
whont had ‘nover'giveti a thought to India; until they ware called 
to the chair, What an irresistible argument for the appointment 
of a permanent Copneil, to check, and. advise the man who is 
intrusted with such enormous power. 
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from a remote age—who have been recognised as 
such by all dynasties, and specially by ourselves in 
our treaties —are only, our vassals, and that we have 
aright to deal with them as such. We first de- 
grade, in order that we may have a right to injure 
them. ot 

Can we thus insult a high-spirited pegple with 
impunity ? The disunion ,amongst the princes 
and classes of India has always -been a source of 
our strength; but by the blow which we are 
now aiming at their rights and, at their independ. 
ence, we are offering Hindoos and Mugsuimen, 
Mahrattas and Rajpoots, encopragement to com. 
bine against us, Whether the Rajpoot states shall 
be a’ tower of defence, or, a source of imminent 
danger, depends, entirely upon the way with which 
we deal with the question, “ Are, we hound iby aur 
treaties ?” 

It has been remarked hy. tho highost a authority* 
in everything that respects these. states, that, «“ di ne 
‘6 pals both external And intoyns nal is iusoparably con- 
. nected with, Rajpogtana ; and, agcording, to the 
‘policy we pursue Joyands, this cluster of petty 
“ govereignties, wjll its, amount be jjnerepsedl or 
“diminished. If the spirit, of the, ‘reat, bg up- 
* held, it is no exaggeration to say that, within a 
* few years of prosperity, we could, oppose, to any 
* enemy upon:this one only, vulnerable frontier, qt 

rere ey be pote wehbe cuit a 


* Colonel 'Tod,*P.P! 1882) 'Appetidky, p. 80.1 
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* least 50,000 Rajpoots, headed by their respective 
* princes, who would die in our defence. This is 
‘* asserted from a thorough knowledge of their cha- 
** racter and history. The Rajpoots want no change; 
“ they only desire the recognition and inviolability 
‘of their independence; but we must bear in 
“mind that mere parchment obligations are good 
* for little in the hour of danger. It is for others 
“ to decide whether they will sap the foundation of 
“rule by a passive indifference to the feelings of 
‘*yace; or whether, by acts of kindness, generosity, 
‘* and politic forbearance, they will ensure the ex- 
“ ertion of all their moral and physical energies in 
“ one common cause with us,” 

Shall we then make fast friends of this high- 
spirited and warlike race, by upholding our treaties, 
and respecting their independence, or shall we make 
them our deadly enemies, by.violating both? And 
in weighing this question, we must remember that in 
order to keep India at all, we are obliged to hold it 
by a strong military grasp; that our chicf mflitary 
instrument is.the sepoy; and that a very large 
portion of the Bengal and Bombay armies are Raj- 
poots, whose feelings of clanship are ag strong as 
those of Highlanders, and who still retain q lively 
recollection of the ancient grandeur of their race, 
If'we sap the foundation of our rule by acts of in+ 
justice to the Rajpoot princes, we shall surely awake 
a sympathy for them in the hearts of a large part 
of the native army; and the greatest of Indian au- 
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thorities has told us what the consequence will be, 
whenever our native army is roused {o a sense of its 
own strength.® Wages are rapidly rising; and the 
time may come when we may find it difficult, pay 
what we will, to provide the 50,000 Europeans who 
are required for the service of India, and to them w¢ 
could alone look for the preservation of our power—if 
the native army should at any time be induced to 
hesitate in its allegiance. But as the Mogul 
Empire was easily overturned when once the 
Hindoo mind was alienated from its rulers, so ours 
would soon fall if we were to endeavour to govern 
by physical force alone, that force being a foreign 
ariny, For the natives, whatevor wo may think, 
“ are not held in subjection by any opinion that we 
“are wiser or better than they are, or that we 
“govern them better than they would be govorned 
“ by one of their own colour and religion, Our 
“ strength consists not iu any mysterious or ungecn 
** force, but in an organised government and a well 
« ofigered army.” Alfenato the affections of the 
army and our empire totters to its fall. 

But no ‘such catastrophe is to be apprehended if 
the British public and the British Parliament 
should say yes, to the question which has been 
propounded, “ Are we bound by our treaties?” For- 
tunately no veading of Blue-books, no particular 
Indian knowledge is necessary to enable them 


* Seo Appendix, 
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thoroughly to understand it. Its merits lie in a 
stall compass, and may be stated thus. 

It is tho religious duty of Hindoo princes to 
adopt an heir, in failure of heirs of their own body. 
Hindoo dynasties have been perpetuated from 
generation to generation, through a long course of 
ages by the exercise of: this right. 

This right was formally recognised by the British 
Government in 1825, and recognised fifteen succes 
sive times between thd years 1825 and 1848, =< ' 

An attempt was:made in 1841 to question it, 
which was nipt in the bud, as we have scen' by the 
Governor-General Lord Anckland, «who declared 
the rightito be * unquestionable,” and that no rights 
which,we might assume as successors of the Mogul 
Emperors, could void our treaties; and in 1841, 
the British Government intimated its wish “ that 
all the sovereign princes of India who had no issue 
should name their successors during theiv life- 
tithe,” 9) ut er 

This is the cage of the sovereign princes ofelfidia, 
so far as if rests upon their inhérent rights. ' 

‘With all these princes we have entered into’ trea.’ 
ties—the langluage ofthese treaties varies but’ little, 
with some it runs thys—* There shall be perpstual 
“ufpiendship, ‘allianda;!'and amity'/of interests 'be- 
*tlveel'« thesttwo'! States ftom: 'péneration to 
% generation,’ #1. yeu er gate Page gabe a 

sbobatat a ooeetob amp tan ster g ud oe thane 


alt Tronty yith,the Rajah gf, Kerowlea, 9th Nov.1818. , 
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Or thus, “ There shall be perpetual friendship, 
“alliance, and unity of interest between the 
“ British Government on the one hand and Moha 
“ Rao Omed Sing, and his heirs and sneccssors on 
“ the other,” 

When the British Government cedes territory, 
or when territory is ceded to it, the lapguage of 
the treaties is a cassion in ‘* perpetual Sovereignty.” 
As examples; By treaty concluded between the 
British Government, the Peishwah, and the Nizam, 
on the 28th April, 1804, the province of Cuttack 
is ceded ‘* in perpetual sovereignty: to the [ast 
India Company.” 11 7. r 

The territory to the: westward of dig: rivor 
Windah, is ceded to the Nizam ‘tin perpetual 
sovereignty.” \ ' 

The fort and city and: ‘bateilary of Ahmednug- 
gur is ceded to the Peishwah ‘in perpetual 
sovereignty.” soe it ( 

Thg torritory within the Doab is cedod to the 
Company. “in perpatual soveroignty.” : 

By a treaty concluded -with the Rajah of Sat- 
taya in 1819, the British Government ceded certain 
districts to the Rajah of Sattara, ‘ his heirsand suc- 
ccssors in perpetual-sovereignty,” . 

Now if Hor Majesty wished to create a title 
which should never dic, or if Parliament intended 
to confer a grant in perpetuity—what more appro- 
priate, or what more comprehensive terms for tha 
accomplishment of the objects could be used than 
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‘heirs and successors,” ‘ descendants from gene- 
* yation to generation in perpetuity ;” and strong 
and unmistakeable as such terms would be in an 
English grant, they are, if possible, stronger when 
the grant is made to an Indian Prince, whose duty 
it is to adopt an heir, if he has none of his body, 
and who can never therefore, except from his own 
default, want for heirs, 

Shall we, then, agree with the present Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie, and say that ina treaty 
with an Indian prince, the terms, “ heirs and suc- 
cessors,”’ must be taken in their ordinary sense, as 
limiting the grant to ‘“ heirs male of the body?” 
or shall we agree with his predecessor, Lord Auck- 
land, and say, that the words must be taken ii their 
ordinary sense, and that by no strain of language 
can this be made to mean merely ‘heirs male of the 
body?” 

We shall certainly agree with both the {Noble 
Lords that the words must be “read in their ordi- 
“nary sense, in the sense in which they are em- 
“ ployed in other treaties between states.”* ‘ Upon 
* words so distinct and positive as these (heirs and 
‘« succossors),” said Lord Auckland, in commenting 
upon our treaty with the Rajah of QOomba, “I hold 
* it to be impossible to raise a question.” The sense 
in which one Noble Lord read them, was, that they 
went beyond “ heirs male of the body ;” and they - 
gave the Rajah an understood right to adopt a suc- 


i 


* P,P. March 1, p, 82, 
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cessor; by theothcr Noble Lord, that they limited 
the suecession to heirs male of the body, and de- 
barred him from the right of adoption. If the 
ordinary reading of “ heirs and successors, in trea- 
“ ties with other states,’ be as Lord Dalhousie 
says it is, “ heirs male of the body,” then the trea- 
ties made by other states with her Majesty’s ancca- 
tors are no longer binding; then are the treaties 
made by her Majesty’s ancestors with the sovercigns 
of Spain no longer in force, for heirs female, ac- 
cording to this interpretation, do not come within 
the category of heirs and successors, 

Will the British Parliament and the British 
public, then, permit the Government of India thus 
to torture the plain language of treatics, and to in- 
sult our common sense, in order that they may, as 
opportunity offers, rob the princes of India of their 
rights, and of their kingdoms? 

It is ‘only in this way we are told that we can 
“ hope gradually to extinguish the native states 
‘ whiel, consume so large a portion of the revenue 
of the country.”* With tho view to the accom- 
plishment of this object, shall the Indian Govern- 
ment be permitted to say that when they receive 
territory in perpetuity from an*Indian prince; the 
cession is in veality what it is in nafne—a cession-— 
for ever; and that when that government grants a 
territory in perpetuity to a native prince, his heirs 
and successors, the grant shall cease at our plea- 

Campbell's Modern India, p. 170, 
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sure; that when we, by treaty, guarantee the territory 
of a native prince to himself, from generation to ge- 
neration, we are loosed from our engagement when- 
evora prince may die without heirs male ofhis body ? 

Three hundred princes and chiefs, to whom 
we have dictated our treaties, wait with trem- 
bling anxiety an answer to this question. They 
want to know whether their posterity are to be what 
their ancestors have been, Princes; or whether, , 
under the “benign” British Government, they 
are to become pensioners first, and beggars after- 
wards, Is that ‘* benign” government, which boasts 
so much of its conservative principles, to be per- 
mitted to revolutionize Hindoostan, after this fashion 
to root out of the land all the princes and all that 
yemains of its ancient aristocracy—an aristocracy 
that, with few exceptions, has existed from time 
out of mind? , 

If the British Parliament and the British public 
should say “ such things shall not be,” there Is a 
still more pinching question’ behind—walf they 
order what has been already taken unjustly to be 
restored ? 1 oo ip 

In 1839 we dethroned the'first Rajah of Sattara, 
upon the strength “of evidence which we would uot 
permit him to see, uu’, * 

In 1843 we.seized upon a large territory from i thie 
Ameers of Scinde,’ upon the strength of certain 
letters, which we would not permit them to see. 
wn. theyears 1845 and 1848 we took up ourstrea- 
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ties with the second Rajah of Sattara, with the 
Chicfs of Cabala and of Mandavie, and deter~ 
mined that a cession in perpetuity and guarantees 
to heirs and snecessors meant only pledges to 
* heirs male of the body,” and, while professing an 
carnest desire to do no injustice, sternly refused 
to hear those who it was said could, if heard, have 
sustained their rights against us in any court of 
justice, 

And, lastly, having driven the officers of our 
ward, the infant Rajah of Lahore, into rebellion, 
when the country was under ‘our uncontrolled rule, 
as regent and guardian, we punished our ward by 
the confiscation of his territory to'our own use! 
Shall we then hold fast these possessions, or shall 
we imitate one bright example that our Indian 
aunals afford us, and restore what we ought never 
to have taken. In 1782 we were the means of 
depriving a Rajah of Panjore of his:rights;. many 
years gfterwards wd discovored: our error, and: in 
redre&stng it used the following noble language :— 
» * Adverting to the right of the Company to in- 
“ terfere originally with respect to the ‘succession 
‘¢ of Tanjore, it is observed; that the ‘same right 
“ enlled upon them, under existing circumstances, 
“to review fhe whole subject ; and thatifiti should 
** appear thatthe decision of Government had-been 

** procured by imposition and intrigue; by which 
‘* the legal heir had been depsived.of his rights, ‘a 
« declaration to that effect, followed by his:restitu- 
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“ tion, would be more honourable to British justice, 
‘©and more calculated to promote our political 
“ character and interests than to suffer the con. 
“ tinuance of an imposition obtained at our hands 
‘ by sinister and undue means, It would manifest 
* to the world that the principle of British justice 
“ is ever true to itself, and that if those intrusted 
‘‘ with its administration should be betrayed into 
“ error (an event not impossible even from the in- 
“ tegrity of their own minds), when truth shall 
“ have made its way, the hour of retribution must 
“ come, and the honour of the British name be 
“ completely vindicated.” 

We have seen that these ill-gotten possessions 
entail a heavy loss upon our Exchequer; that 
instead of receiving aid from them, our own subjects 
are taxed to make good their deficits, It may be 
convenient for us to say, that we can never recede 
with safety, however unjustly we may have ad- 
vanced; but it is not true. We recede when it 
suits us, as we did in 1806, when, having Bot into 
what was considered at the time an awkward posi- 
tion, we abandoned it, tore up our treaties without 
the least scruple, and left our friends at the mercy 
of their enemies. 

If then, with these facts before u8, and upon 
full proof of the injustice that has been done, we 
should refuse to follow the example that has been 
adduced, and redress it, the verdict against us must 
be, that in matters oriental this nation has no con- 
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science, and that it is not a follower of him who 
said— 

« T would sacrifice Gwallior, and every fronticr 
“ of India ten times over, rather than violate British 
* good faith.” 


APPENDIX A. 


Letter addressed to the Most Noble the Marquis of Dat- 
housia, Governor-General of India, §c., on the sovereign 
Rights of the Princes of India, in 1850. 


My Lorp,—In your Lordship’s minute of the 80th 
August, 1848, in which you assign your reasons for vefus- 
ing to recognise the adopted gon of Appa Sahib, late Rajah 
of Sattara, as his successor in that principality, you assert 
it “to be established as a general rule, beyond cavil or 
doubt, that while adoption by @ prince of any individual 
ia valid so for as to constitute him heir to the adopter’s 
private possessions, it is of no power or effect whatever in 
constituting him heir to the principality, or to sovereign 
rights, until the adoption so made has reccived the sanction 
of the sovereign power, with whom it rests to give or to 


refuse it”? And your Lordship states, that it was exclu. 


slyely from the papers then before you—that is, upon the 
minutes of the members of the Bombay Govornment— 
that you came to that conclusion. 

Now, the principle thus announced by your Lordship is 
of the highest importance, not merely because iteconsti- 
tutes the foundation of your resolution regarding 4if un- 
happy Sattara dynasty, but fer more, because, if maintained, 
it will necessarily lead you to a similar decision ns to the 
Numerous principalities of contral-Indin—a decision, I 
confidently assert, utterly at variance with justice and good 
faith, fatal to the moral strength of the British nome, 
rendering the most solemn treaties of the East India Com- 
pany a snare and a movkery, and justifying,eif’ i¢ do not 
Occasion, among many millions of a brave and warlike 
people, a feeling wholly destructive of all sccurity for the 
Peace, not to say the existence, of our Indian ompire. 

ou wanted this principle, while yet new to Indian aflairs, 
exclusively on the authority of those on whose judgment 
yo umight then not unnaturally rely, but of whose qualifi- 
Cations tg advise the suprome Government in such @ case, 
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you now doubtless ase more accurately informed, since it 
seems probable that the immediate pressure of current 
business, that admitted no delay, may have prevented 
that careful research into the subject which you would 
otherwise have directed. But, above all, since your Lord- 
ship can no longer be ignorant, that the rule which you 
consider to be established beyond “ all cavil or doubt,” ie 
in direct conflict with the deliberate and oflen-veiterated 
judgment of your predecessors, I feel that, humble as I am, 
I need offer no apology for thus publicly calling upon you 
carefully aud candidly to revise the conclusion which you 
have so unhappily and (with all respect I must say it) in- 
cautiously adopted. 

I make this call with the more confidence, because in 
the minute to which I have referred, while grievously mis- 
taking the real merits of the question before you, you 
nevertheless announced the wholesome general principle, 
that “ the British Government is bound in duty as well as 
policy to act on every occasion of acquiring territory or 
revenue, with the purest integrity and with the most 
scrupulous observance of good faith, and that where even 
a shadow of doubt can be shewn, the claim should at once 
be abandoned ;” and I will fot insult you by questioning 
‘for a moment the good faith in which this avowal was 
made, however much I may feel astonished that it should 
find a place in such a document, and however strongly it 
may evince, that the fairest intentions and the highest 
talents may fail Lo secure their possessor from being guilty 
of grogs injustice when combined with despotic power. 
But,*eecepting this declaration in its plain and simple 
meaning, and utterly rejecting the notion that it cam be a 
mere cover for designs of violence and spoliation, I entreat 
your Lordship to observe that the papers which have 
Jately been printed by order of the Ilouse of Commons, 
demonstrate, in the clearest manner, that the rule which 
your predecessors pronounced to have been established 
“beyond ail cavil or doubt,” and upon which they repeat- 
edly acted, was, that every Sovercign Prince in India has 
an inherent right to adopt a successor to his sovereign 
rights, and that the British Government is as much bound 
to recognise such right, as a judge is bound to enforce the 
law, without any, the slightest pretence to the power of 
arbitrarily withholding the right which it confers upon 
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those who sue for its protection, You will accordingly 
find that, in conformity with this rule, your predecessors, 


Lord Amherst, Lords W. Bentinck, Auckland, and Met-_ 


ealfe, recognised, between the years 1826 and 1846, seven 
adoptions made by reigning Sovereign Princes, and seven 
made cither by the widows or mothers of deceased princes. 
Furthermore, in one instance, where there was an entire 
failure of heirs, ¢ succession made by election of the chicfs 
and people of the State, was instantly recognised, in ac- 
cordance with a rule which had been laid down by Lord 
Metealfe in October, 1837, and adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India of that day, viz, “That where there is a 
tatal failure of heirs, it is probably more consistent with 
right that the people should elect a Sovercign, than that 
the principality should Japse to the Paramount state, that 
state, in fact, having no rights in such a case but what it 
assumes by virtue of its power.” 

‘The same papers will shew your Lordship that all pre- 
tensions to deal with the Native Princes and Chiefs of 
India, by virtue of certain powers which your pane in 
your judgment upon the Sattara adoption, assumed to 
have devolved upon the British Government, as successors 
of the emperors of Delhi, had been formally abandoned by 
your predecessors, and that it had been ruled by them, 
with the sanction of the ILome Authorities, that in all our 
dealings with these princes, “ we are to look ah to the 
terms and spirit of our treaties and erigagements which wo 
have formed with them, and bring forward no other de- 
mand than such as in reference to those engagemests may 
be indisputably consistent with good faith”? Aa@ that 
when a question arose as Lo Une sense in which the words 
“heirs and successors” shonld be interpreted in our 
treaty with the Rajah of Orcha, Lord Auckland at once 
determined it to mean “ heirs by adoption,” as well as 
© heirs natural,” observing, that “ upon words so dishinct 
and positive, if was impossible to raisc a question.” ‘Thus 
“construing that treaty, and all other treaties similarly 
worded, in the tecth of the construction which your Lord- 
ship put upon the same words in the treaty with Sattara, 
where you determined that the words “ heirs and sucees- 
sors must be read in their ordinary sense, in the sense in 
which they are employed in other treaties between states, 
that is, as meaning only ‘heirs natural’ ” The same 
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papers will shew your Lordship the serious error into 
which you fell, in assuming that the Rajah of Sattara had 
“obtained larger powers in respect of adoption than are 
enjoyed by old established states,” the right which he 
elaimed being precisely the same that had been invariably 
+ vecopnized to all other Sovereign Princes, viz., the right to 
adopt a successor to his royal rights, in failure of heirs of 
his body—~a right which, strange to say, is unequivocally 
adinitted in the papers which authorized you to confiscate 
the principality of Sattara, upon the ground that the Rajah 
had no such right: “ for,” says the minute which bears 
the signature of a majority of the Court of Directors, by 
whose vote that measure was carried, “it is,frecly admitted 
that if the Rajah were created a sovercign in the ordinary 
acceplation of the term, he was unquestionably competent 
to adopt a successor to his royal rights, as well as an heir 
to his private estate.’ The conclusion, I leave it to your 
Lordship to dvaw, sceing that you have unequivocally ad- 
mitted that the late Rajah was such a sovereign as is con- 
templated in that paper; for in the very first paragraph 
of your Lordship’s minute you designated him, with 
reat truth and propriety, as an independent Sovereign, 
Recurring, then, to your Lordship's frank avowal, that no 
claim to territory or revenue ought to be enforced, of which 
the validity is doubtful, I venture to ask your Lordship, 
whether, with the proof now before you, that your confis- 
cation of the principality of Sattara was in the teeth of 
the law and custom of India, as laid down and repeatedly 
acted ugon by your predecessors, in accordance, I believe, 
with th@judgment of every officer entitled to pronounce 
an opinion on the subject-~amongst them, that distin- 
guished man, Mr, M. Elphinstone, who framed the original 
treaty with the Rajah.—I venture, I say, humbly, but 
firmly to ask, whether you Lordship can honestly main- 
tain.that territory and revenue so acquired can be re- 
tained, consistently with that “ pure integrity, and seru- 
pulous good faith,” which you say should characterise all 
the dealings of the British Government with the Princes 

of India? 

I have the honour to be, 


With great respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedicnt servant, 
Joun Suiurvan, 
: rg ° 


. 
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No, 2. 


Oy tne Imponroy or Sunvarrina tin Naviva 
Srarus or Inpra. 


The Duhe of Wellington. 


“In my opinion, the extension of our territory and in- 
fluence has been greater than our means, Besides, we have 
added to the number and description of our enemies, by de- 
priving of employment those who heretofore found it in the 
service of Tippoo and of the Nizam, Wherever we spread 
ourselves, partttularly if we aggrandize ourselves at the ex- 
pense of the Mahvattas, we increase this evil ; we throw out 
of employment and means of subsistence all who have 
hitherto managed the‘ revenue, commanded, or served, in 
the armies, or have plundered the country. These people 
become additional enemies, at the same time that fy the 
extension of our territory, our means of supporting our 
government and of defending ourselves are proportioually 


deereased,” * 
Sir Thomas Munro. 


 Teven if all India could be brought under the British 
dominion, it is very questionable whether such a is 
either as it regards the natives or ourselves, ought to be 
desired, One effect of such a conquest wauld be that the 
Indian amy, having no longer any warlike neighbow's Lo 
combat, would gradually lose its military habits agd disci- 
pline, and that the native troops would have leisuawto fool 
theirown strength, and for wantof other employment to turn 
itagninst their Huropean masters. But even if we could be 
secured against every internal commotion, and could retain 
the country quietly in subjection, 1 doubt much if the con- 
dition of the people would be better than under their native 
Princes, ‘The strength of the British government enables 
it to put down every rebellion, to repel every foreign inva- 
sion, and to give to its subjects a degree of protection 
which those of no native power enjoy. Its laws nnd insti; 
tutions also afford them a sccurity from domestic oppres-- 
sion unknown in those states; but these advantages are 
dearly bought. They are purchased by the sacrifice of 

* Life of Sir Thomas Munro, vol. i, p 266. 
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‘independence, of national character, anc of whatever ren- 
ders a people respectable. ‘The natives of the British 
provinces may, without fear, pursue their different oceupa- 
tions, as traders, meerassadars, or husbandmen, and enjoy 
the fruits of their labour in tranquillity ; but none of them 
can aspire to anything beyond this mere animal state of 
thriving in peace; none of them can look forward to any 
share in the legislation, or civil, dr military government of 
their country. It is from men who either hold, or who 
are cligible, to public office, that natives take their cha- 
‘Yacter; where no such men exist, there can be no energy 
in any other class of the community. The effect of this 
state of things is observable in all the British provinces, 
whose inhabitants are certainly the most abject race in 
India. No clevation of character can be expected among 
men, who, in the military line, cannot attain to any rank 
above that of Subahdar (captain), where they are as much 
‘below an (English) Ensign as an Ensign is below the 
Commander-in-Chief; and who in the civil line can hope 
for nothing beyond some petty, judicial, or revenue office, 
in which they may by corrupt means make up for their 
slender salary. The consequence, therefore, of the con- 
quest of India by the British arms would be, in place of 
raising, to debase the whole people. ‘There is, perhaps, no 
example of any conquest, in which the natives have beeri 
so completely excluded from all share of the government 
of their country as British India. Among all the disor- 
ders of the native States, the field is open for every man to 
raise hynself, and hence among them, there is a spirit of 
emuletign, of restless enterprise, and independence, far 
preferable to the servility of our Indian subjects, ‘The 
existence of independent native States is also useful in 
drawing off the turbulent and disaffected among our native 
troops.”* 


. Sir John Malcolm. 


“J am decidedly of opinion that the tranquillity, not 
to say the security of our vast Oriental possessions is in- 
volved in the preservation of the native principalities which 
are dependent upon us for protection. ‘These are also so 
obviously at our mercy, so entirely within our grasp, 


* Life of Sir Thomas Munro, vol. fi, p. 466. 
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Jiat besides the other and great benefits which we derive 
‘tom those alliances, their co-existence with our rule is 
of itself a source of political strength, the value of which 
will never be known till it is lost, ‘They shew the pos 
sibility of a native state subsisting even in the heart of 
our own territories, and their condition mitigates in some 
degreofthe bad effects of that too general impression, that 
our sovereignty is incompatible with the maintenance 
of native Princes and Chicfs. I shall not stop in this place 
to examine into the truth or otherwise of the notion, that 
we have sought occasion to reduce our allies.to the condi- 
tion of stipendiaries, after having made use of them to 
serve our own purposes. It is in many cases untrue, and 
in all exaggerated ; but it is very gencral, and forms one of 
the most leading, most plausible, and most popular 
grounds of combination against our power. This I have 
had ample opportunities of knowing to be a fact; and I 
am further convinced, that though our revenue may in- 
erense, *he permanence of our power will be hazarded in 
proportion as the territories a, native Princes and Chiefs 
fall under our direct rule. Considering as I do, from all 
my experience, that it is our policy to maintain as 
long as we can all Native States now existing, and through 
them, and by other means to support and maintain native 
Chiefs and an Aristocracy throughout the empire of India ; 
I do think chat every means should be used to avert what 1 
should consider as one of the greatest calamities, in a po- 
litical point of view, that could arise to our empire, viz. 
the whole of India becoming subject to our direct rule, 
There ave now none of the latter who can yenturelg con- 
tend against us in the field. They are incapable from 
their actual condition of any dangerous combinations with 
each other, and they absorb many clements of sedition and 
rebellion. It is further to be observed on this part of the 
subject, that, that the respect which the natives give to 
men of high hirth, sith claims upon their allegiance, ton- 
tributes greatly to the preservation of the general peace. 
Such afford an example to their countrymen of submission 
to the rule of foreigners—ithey check the rise of those bold 
military adventurers, with which India has, and ever will 
abound, but who will never have the field widely opened 1o 
their enterprizes, until our impolicy has annihilated, or 
suffered to die of their own act, those high Princes and 
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Chiefs, who, though diminished in power, have slill the 
hereditary attachment and obedience of millions of those 
classes, who are from habits and courage alike suited to 
maintamn, or to disturb, the public peace,” 

“ Our relations with the Government of Mysore, are of 
that delicate texture which must make them require con- 
stant attention, ‘The smallest departure from any of these 
fundamental principles upon which they are grounded, will 
infallibly lead to their ultimate dissolution ; but while they 
are hed aired this connexion will form the budwurk of our 
strength in the South of India, and it may, ia the course of 
events, be a consideration of policy to increase, instead of 
diminishing, the limits of’ a state which, while it affords us 
resources fully equal to’ the same extent of our own do- 
minions, is exempt from some of the objections of rule 
to which these are subject, and particulaly to that po- 
ptlar and in some degree true, one, of not giving suilit 
cient employment to the different classes of military inha- 
bifants.” 


Mr, Elphinstone, 


“Tt appears to me (said Mr, Elphinstone) to be our 
interest as well as our duty, to use every means to pre- 
scr've the allied governments ; it is also our interest to keep 
up the number of independent powers: their territories 
afford a refuge to all those whose habits of war, intrigue, 
ov depredation, make them incapable of remaining quiet 
in ours; and the contrast of our Government has a fuvour- 
able cfigct on our subjects, who, while they feel the evils 
they atc actually exposed to, are apt to forget the greater 
ones from which they have been delivered. If the exist- 
ence of independent powers gives occasional employment 
to our armies, it is far from being a disadvantage.” 


Sir Henry Russell, 


«The danger that we have most to dread in India lies 
entirely at home. A well conducted rebellion of our native 
subjects, or an extensive disaffection of ow native troops, 
is the event by which our power is most likely to be shaken ; 
and the sphere of this danger is necessarily enlarged by 
every culargement of our territory. ‘The increase of our 
subjects, and still more of our native troops, is an increase 
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not of our strength but of our weakness; between them 
and us there never can be community of fecling, We 
must always conlinuc forcigners; and the object of that 
jealousy and dislike, which a foreign rule never ceases to 
excite, 


General Walker, 


“To the imbecile and powerless state to which we have 
reduced the native Governments we must ascribe all the 
disorders that have lately disturbed the country, The 
first effect of their unsuccessful contests with us was the 
necessary discharge of a great part of their armies, who 
no longer finding regular pay and subsistence, and having 
arms in their hands have been obliged to maintain them- 
selves by-robbery and violence; The same thing would 
have happened in Europe after the defeat and dispersion 
of the French armies, had not the spirit of licentiousness 
and rapine been restrained by the presence of the forces 
which the allies have kept on foot, By reducing the native 
powers to this weak and degraded state, we have deprived 
them of the ability, and perhaps of the inclination, of 
crushing disturbances, which they may think more hurtful 
to us than to themselves. ‘They may hope from anarchy 
and insurrection to recover their losses, 

“Jn this mixture of authority and dependence, it would 
be in vain to look for any solid or sincere alliance, They 
all feel a yoke which they would be glad to embrace any 
favourable opportunity of throwing off. Zhe sentiment of 
hostility is deeply rooted, and must remain so long us the 
causes exist that produced it. Those who are boufi@ to us 
apparently by the strongest ties of confederacy teel that 
the treaties concluded with us have not been between in- 
dependent states, but between a sovereign and his vassals. 

“They perceive in signing these treatics they haye con- 
signed themselyes to a state of degrading dependence. 
The moment, therefore, that any power appears which 
affords a promise of being able to cope with ours they will 
instantly range themselves on its side, It is certain that 
we shall never have to contend with such 1 power. France, 
we may be well aware, is viewing our predominance in the | 
East Indies with an eye of perpetual jealousy ; and though 
she may be at present too busy, or too weak, to make any 


* Letters to Mr, Villiers, Appendia to Polition! Report, 1832. 
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great exertion for the recovery of her former influence, she 
will certainly avail herself of the first moment of leisure to 
accomplish that favourite object. It is in yain to hope 
that we can long exclude her from India. China, Siam, 
Ava, Persia, and Arabia are open to her enterprise and her 
ambition. In time and repose she will find ships, Ter 
former passions will regain their influence. But is thero 
no other enemy to dread besides France? May not the 
policy of Russia be again directed towards India? The 
barbarous nations that intervene would rather be disposed 
to augment her power than to oppose her progress, ‘The 
ambition of Persia may be excited to invade this rich prize, 
and constant danger must be apprehended from the warlike 
hordes which extend from Tartary to this frontier. 

“Tt has been by this route that every invader has 
entered India, from the time of Alexander down to that of 
Nader Shah, Instead of a weak and mercenary goverh~ 
ment in this direction, tie security of India would require 
an independent and powerful state.” 


APPENDIX B. 
No, 1. 


Shetchof the State ys India under its Native Sovereigns, 
efrom Mr. M, Llphinstone’s History of India, 


The Eindoos of the age of Menu, who wore contempo-~ 
vary with the age of Homer, wore in advance of the Grevks 
of that age; their institutions were less rude, their conduct 
to {heir enemies more humane, their general learning much 
more considerable, and in the knowledge of the beng and 
the nature of God, they were already in possession of a 
light which was but faintly pereeived even by the loftiest 
intellects of the best days of Athcns. 

Their cloths in fineness of texture have never yet. beon 
approached in any other country; the brillianey and per- 
manency of their dyes have not yet been equalled in 
Europe; manufactures in sill were known to them at a 
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very ently period, and gold and silver brocade were the 
favourite, perhaps the original manufactures of India, 
They had a good system of agriculture, and were familiar 
with the use of the drill plongh, and practised 1 rotation 
of crops. 5 

Their works for irrigation are upon a great scale; they 
have reservoirs of vast extent and magnificent embank~ 
ments, both in respect to clevyation and solidity, some of 
which form lakes many miles in circumference, and water 
great tracks of country, In (ho earliest times they had a 
thriving commerce, and the abundance of articles proves 
that there was an open trade between the different parts of 
India, There was considerable traffic also between the 
coast of Coromandel and the Fastern Inlands in the first 
century after Christ. 

“The historians of Java give a distinct account of a 
numerous body of [Hindoos from that const who civilized 
the inhabitants of that island.” ‘The proofs of this immi- 

vation are to be found in the numerous and raagnificent 
Hlindoo remains which still cxist in Java, and in the Jan- 
guage used for historical, and religious, and practical com- 
positions which is a dialect of Sanskrit. Java, indeed, at 
the end of the fourth century was found almost peopled 
Pi Hindoos, who sailed from Ganges to Ceylon, and trom 

eylon to Java, and from Java to China, in ships manned 
by crews who professed the Brahminical religion. All the 
descriptions of the parts of India which were visited by 
the Grecks give the idea of a country teeming with popu- 
lation, and enjoying the highest degree of progperity. 
There were 1500 citics between the Afydaspe aga the 
Hyphasis, while the numerous commereial cities and ports 
of trade, mentioned in the “ Periplus” attest the propréss 
of the Hindoos in a department which more than any other 
shews the advanced condition of a nation, The soldiers 
who opposed Alexander were in constant pay during war 
and peace; their bravery is always spoken of by the 
Greeks, as superior to that of any other nations with whom 
they had contended in Asia; their policy was excellent ; 
justice was cheaply and speedily administered mainly 
through the instrumentality of Punchaycts or Juries, and 
their system of finance rested upon the solid basis of the 
right of the Government to a portion of the produce of 
the soil, ‘Their chariots were drawn in war by horses, on 
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a march by oxen, Strabo makes mention of royal roads 
and milestones. Wheel carriages appear to have been in 
use in the tines of Menu, 

From the earliest Ifindoa times, indecd Lo the decline 
of the Mogul empire, the great ronds were objects of much 
attention to the Government; and we learn from the 
“ Perinlus” that large quantities of goods were brought 
down in carts from Yeigora and Plethora, two cities of 
great extent, situated on the Godavery, to the coast about 
about 300 years before Christ. A large part of India was 
under the sceptre of a Prince named Asoca, the extent of 
whose dominions is proved by the remote points at which 
his boundary columns are erected, and the same monu- 
ments bear testimony 1o the civilized character of his go- 
vernment,’ since they contain ordes for establishing hos- 
pitals and dispensaries throughout his empire, as well as 
for planting trees, and digging wells along the public high- 
ways.* ‘Vicramaditya, a contemporary of the first Ceesar, 
was the powerful sovereign of a civilized and populous 
country half a century before the commencement of the 
Christian eva. 

The Hindu, as well as the Mahomedan writers, who 
describe the conquest of India in the 11th century, dwell 
in termé of the highest admiration on the extent and mag- 
nificence of Kanoj, the capital of a kingdom of that name, 
which included the territory of modern Oude, In the 4th 
century nearly the whole of India was brought, and re» 
mained for a short period under the Mussulman rule, Jt 
is described by “ Iba Batula,” the Mahomedan traveller, 
as a st flourishing empire, its capital Delhi, with its 
walls and mosques, “ as without an equal on carth,” One 
of ila sovereigns, Firoz Toghlak, was the projector of that 
magnificent canal which united the Jumna with the rivers 
of the Punjaub, a work that has been partially, and it is 
to be hoped, will be completely restored by the British 
Government, Fifty dams aeross rivers to promote irri- 
gation ; forly mosques, thirty colleges, one hundred cara- 
vansarics, thirty reservoirs, a hundred hospitals, a hundred 
public baths, and a hundred and filly bridges, besides 
many other edifices for pleasure and ornament, were the 
fruits of the long and prosperons reign of this able and 
munificent Prince, 

* Elphinstone, vol, 1. p. 393-4, 
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Ile moreover fixed the revenues in such a manner as to 
Teave little diserction to the Government agents, and gave 
publicity and precision to the demands of the State, and 
established an admirable and well-regulated horse and foot 
post from the frontiers to the capital. 

Tlistorians and travellers, Mahomedan and Christians, . 
unite in bearing testimony to the prosperous condition of , 
India during the 18th, 14th, and 15th centuries. 

The historian of Tiroz Shah, who wrote in 1851, expa- 
tiates on the happy state of the ryots, upon the goodness 
of their homes and furniture. Ilis reign, though not 
brilliant in other respects, was distinguished for the cn- 
lightened spirit of his regulations, and the extent and 
utility of his public works, He limited the number of capital 
punishments, and put a stop to the use of torture and the 
practice of mutilation, which last prohibition was the more 
tl tell as it was at variance with the Mahomedan 
law. 

Mido de Conti, who travelled in India about 1420, 
speaks highly of what he saw in Guzerat, and found the 
banks of the Ganges covered with towns amidst most beau- 
tiful gardens and orchards. He passed four famous citics 
before he reached Nurrazen, which he deseribg» as a 
powerful place, filled with gold, silver, and prnciigle elanter 

These accounts are corroborated by two Mussulmen, 
who travelled in the first part of the 16th century. The 
former describes Cambay as a a remarkably well built city, 
ina beautiful and fertile country, filled with merchants of 
all nations, and with artizans and manufactures likg those 
ol Flanders, ae 

In the early part of the 16th century, the Moguls ap- 
peared on the scene; and Baber, the first of the sovercigns 
of that dynasty, although disliking his adopted country, 
speaks of Ilindostan as a rich and noble region, abounding 
in gold and silvoy, of its swarming population, and tho, in- 
numerable workmen that were to be found in every trade 
aud profession. Nor was this prosperity confined to the 
territories under Mussulman rule, ‘he Hindoo kingdom 
of Bijanagar, the principalities of Malabar and Madura, 
were in an equally flourishing condition. 

We have the testimony of Sir Thomas Roe, of Tavernier, 

and of Pietro Valli, that there was rather an increase than 
* Liphinstone, vol. np. 71. 
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a diminution of the wealth, prosperity, and good goyern- 
ment of India during the reigns of Acbar, Jchangér, 
Shah Jehin, and the principal part of the reign of Aurung- 
zebe. 

It owed much of this prosperity to the personal charac- 
ters of its rulers. There were many most distinguished 
men both amongst the Patén and the Mogul dynaaties— 
amongst them Kutt-u-deen, in the 13th century, the most 
powerful monarch of the former race, was generally beloved 
for the frankness and generosity ofhis disposition, and left 
a permanent reputation as a just and virtuous ruler, And 
in the same century reigned the Sultana Regia, who was 
endowed, says the historian Terishtah, with every princely 
virtue, She evinced all the qualities of a just and able 
sovereign, and those who scrutinised her actions most 
severely could find no fault in her, except that she was 4 
woman, Jelal-u-deen, of the house of Khilii, who reigned 
in the year 1288, was celebrated for his clemency, magna- 
nimity, and love of literature; and his nephew, Ala-u-din, 
for his military talents. 

Baber, the first sovereign of the Mogul dynasty, was a 
frank kind-hearted man, who devoted himself to the im- 
provement ot his adapted country, Besides the business 
of his “hingdom, he was constantly employed in forming 
aqueducts, reservoirs, as well as in introducing new fruits, 
and other productions of remote countries, [Tis successor, 
Iumiyun, was free from vices and violent passions, and 
more inclined to case than ambition, Te bore the sad 
roversgs of his fortune with a cheerfulness that approached 
to m&gnanimity, y 

The author of these reverses was “Sher Khan,” who 
wrested the empire from him. Ie is said to have been a 
prinee of consummate prudence and ability. Ile was the 
author of many benevolent measures, which he carried out 
with signal wisdom, and notwithstanding his short reign, 
and his constant activity in the field, he brought his terri- 
tories into the highest order, and introduced many improve- 
ments into his civil government, the most important of which 
was the survey and fixed assessment upon the land, He 
made a high road, planted with rows of trees for shade ex- 
tending for four months’ journey from Bengal to the West~ 
em Rhotas near the Indus, with caravansaries at every 
stage, and wells at every mile and a half, and provisions 
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for the poor at every caravansary, with servants to attend 
travellers, Nis second son, “ Jclab Khan,” was aman of 
known abilities, distinguished as a soldier and an improver. 

The herore courage, energy, and talent of emu, the 
Tlindoo minister of his worthless successor, Mahomed 
Sha, are cclebrated in Oriental history. 

It is almost superfluous to dwell upon the character of 
the celebrated Achar, who was equally great in the cabinet 
and in the field, and renowned for his toleration, liberality, 
clemency, courage, temperance, industry, and largeness of 
mind. He perfected the financial reforms which had. been 
commenced in those provinces by Shir Shah. [le abo- 
lished many vexatious taxes, and his instructions to his 
revenue officers shewed his anxiety for a liberal adminis- 
tration, and for the ease and comfort of his subjects, 

The Itatian traveller, Pietro del Valle, who wrote in the 
last year of the reign of Jehanger, Acbar’s son, a.p, 1623, 
bears this testimony to the character of that prince, and to 
the condition of the people under his rule :—* Generally 
all live much after a genteel way, and they do it securely ; 
as well, because the king does not prosecute his subjects 
with false accusations nor deprive them of anything when 
he sees them live splendidly and with the appearance of 
yiches (as is often done in other Mahomedan céuntvies), 
as because the Indians are inclined to those vanities.” 

But the reign of Shah Jehan, the grandson of Achar, 
was the most prosperous ever known in India, Llis own 
dominions enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranguillity and 
good government; and although Sir Thomas Reg was 
struck with astonishment at the profusion of wealtf which 
was displayed when he visited the emperor in his camp in 
1615, in which at least two acres were covered with silk, 
gold carpets and hangings, ag rich as velvet embossed with 
gold and precious stoncs could make them, yet we have 
the testimony of Tavernier that he who caused the cele- 
brated. peacock throne to be constructed, who, at the festi- 
val of his accession, scattered amongst the bystanders 
money and precious things equal to his own weight, 
“yeigned not so much as a king over his subjects, but 
‘yather as a father over his family.” [Tis vigilance over his 
internal government was unremitting, and for order and 
arrangement of his territory and the good administration of 
every department of the state, no prince that ever relencd 
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in India could be compared to Shah Jchan. ‘The whole of 
his civil and mililary arrangements presented an astonish- 
ing picture of magnificence and good order, where unwieldy 
numbers were managed without disturbance, and economy 
was attended to in the midst of profusion. 

All his vast undertakings were managed with so much 

economy, that after defraying the expenses of his great 
expeditions to Candahar, his wars in Balk, and other 
heavy charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 
horse, Shah Jehan left a treasure, which some reckoned at 
near six, otliers at twenty-four millions in coin, besides 
his vast accumulations in wrought gold and silver, and in 
jewels, 
: His treatment of his people was beneficent and paternal, 
and his liberal sentiments towards those around him, 
cannot be better shewn than by the confidence which he so 
generously reposed in his sons. 

So stable was the foundation upon which this prosperity 
vested that the empire continued to be in a flourishing con- 
dition for a large portion of the long, intolerant, and op- 
pressive reign of Aurnngzebe, and notwithstanding the 
misgovernment which followed in the next thirly years, 
under a series of weak and wicked princes, and the commo- 
tions which attended the breaking up of the empire, the 
enormous wealth which Nadir Shah was enabled to carry 
away with him when he quitted Delhi in 1739, is proof that 
re country was still in a comparatively prosperous con- 

ition. 

Of thg character of the Ilindoo sovereigns who were the, 
conten*pwrarics of the Mussulman emperors in the 14th and 
15th centuries we know nothing; but we know that their 
territories had attained to a pitch of power and splendow 
which had not been surpassod by their ancestors. We 
know also that the principal administrators of the Mussul- 
man, dynasties, with rare exceptions, were [indoos— 
that they were cutrusted with the command of armies, 
and with the regulation of the finances, ‘the * robber” 
Sevajec, who entered upon the scene in the latter part of 
the 16th contury, and who shook the Mogul empire to 

uts foundations, during the reign of Aurungzebe, was an 
able stutesman, as well asa skilful general. [is civil go- 
vernment was regular, and he was vigorous in exacting 
from his provincial and his village officers obedience to the 
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rules which he laid down for the protection of the people. 
Tlis enemics bear witness to his anxiety to mitigate the 
evils of war by humane regulations, which ‘were strictly 
enforced, Altogether this “robber hero” left a character 
which has never since been equalled, or even approached, 
by any of his countrymen. Amongst many distinguished 
Princes of the Bahmian dynasty, who ruled the Deccan 
during the 15th and 16th centuries, Mulik Amber was 
conspicuous. With the assistance of his I[lindoo Minis- 
ters, he introduced great and systematic reforms into his 
dominions, and converted an arbitrary demand upon the 
land into a fixed assessment. So intimate indeed were the 
relations between the two rades in those times, that both 
Moguls and Patans intermarried with Ilindoos. The 
armies of Ilindoo Princes were sometimes commanded by 
Mussulmen, and Mussulmen armies by Ilindoos; and such 
were their notions of mutual toleration, that we find the 
Hindoo Rajah of tae Ltd in the 15th century building 
mosque for his Mussulman subjects, ‘The effort made by 
the intolerant bigotry of Aurungzebe to separate the races, 
and to reduce the [indoo again to a state of a conquered 
and infidel people, was a main cause of the downfall of the 
empire. During the reigns of his predecessors, the Ein- 
doo Princes, although conquered, had been permitted to 
retain their hereditary jurisdiction, and were not inter- 
fered with in the ordinary course of their administration. 
‘They served the empire, therefore, with a zealous attach~ 
ment, which made them to be considered as the props of 
the monarchy. His order to exclude them fron office, 
and his revival of the poll-lax upon infidels, and ether cn~ 
cronchments upon their rights, alienated their affections, 
and made them in their hearls zealous patrons of the 
Mahrattas, 

Nadir Shah finally quittect klindostan in 1739; and in 
1756 Clive won the battle of Plassey, which virtually made 
us masters of the richest and most populous division of the 
empire, Of the flourishing state of Bengal and Behar, of 
the northern cirears, and of that part of country round 
Madras, called the “ Jaghcer,” when those possessions fell 
into our hands, we have unimpeachable evidence.* 

Etphinstone’s Thetory of, Inihn, vol, n. 
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No. 2. 
On the State of Bengal under its Native Sovereigns. 


Those who think most favourably of Lord Cornwallis’s 
system, sce in the increased population, cultivation, and 
internal commerce, what has certainly occurred — 
which they deny could have been experienced under the 
former regulations of the government ; tay even deny the 
possibility of such effects being produced under what is 
understood to have been either the Mahomedan or the 
Iindoo system of government, 

To so unfounded a prejudice, it might be sufficient to 
ies the evidence of public works of ornament and use 
abounding throughout India, some of which recall the 
stupendous works of the ancient world, and could haye 
been effected only under tranquil and prosperous govern- 
ments, but on this point Iam happy to be supported in 
the opinion of Mr. Hamilton, formerly Sanscrit Profes- 
sor, whose snore of the history and literature of India 
give particular weight to his opinion, 

“T hope,” says that gentleman, “ thal I shall not 
appear inconsistent if I state my conviction that at the 
time of the Mahomedan invasion, [indostan had reached 
a higher degree of order, riches, and population, than it 
has since attained”? I beg it may not be imagined that 
Tin any degree entertain the opinion that Bengal was mis- 
governg| until the English obtained possession of it, ‘The 
high atete of prosperity in which they found it would, 
to every unprejudiced mind, sufficiently repel so gross a 
calumny, Yor my own part, I not only agree with Mi, 
Tlaumilton in regard 1o the effects which have been pro- 
duced under former governments, but perhaps go farther 
than, he does, in thinking the system under which those 
effects were produced to be still the system best adapted 
to the genius and condition of the people, and that our 
deviations from it have been attended with inconveniences 
to the government, and evils to the people, which go far to 
countervail any good to cither, that can be ascribed exclu- 
sively to the change.’—MM7r, Davis, for many years in high 
office in Bengal, and a Director. 
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No. 3. 


State of Mysore, and of the adjoining Tervitory, unde 
; Tippoo Sullaun, A.D. 1790. 


« When a person, travelling through a strange country 
finds it well cultivated, populous, with industrious inhab‘ 
tants, cilics newly founded, commerce extending, town 
increasing, and every thing flourishing, so as to indicat 
happiness, he will naturally conclude it to be under a forn 
of government congenial to the minds of the people, ‘Thi 
is a picture of Tippoo’s country, and this is our conclusioy 
respecting its government. 4 has fallen to our lot to tar 
some time in Tippoo’s dominions, and to travel througl 
them as much, if not more, than any other officer in thi 
field during the war; and we have reason to suppose hii 
subjeats to be as happy as ‘those of any other sovereign 
for we do not recollect of any complaints or SUR 
among them ; although, had cxuses existed, no time woulc 
have been more favourable for their utterance, because th 
enemies of Tippoo were in power, and would have becr 
gratified by any aspersion of his character, ‘Ihe inhabi- 
tants of the conquered countries submitted with apparent 
resignation to the direction of their conquerors, but by nc 
means as if relieved from an oppressive yoke in thei 
former government; on the contrary, uo sooner did an op- 
portunity offer than they scouted their new masters, and 
gladly returned to their loyalty again.’* Whether from 
the aperation of the system established by Iyder, from 
the principles which ‘Tippoo adopted for his own &qnduet, 
or from his dominions having suffered little hy invasion for 
many years, or fiom the effect of these several causes 
united, his country was found everywhere full of inhabi- 
tants, and apparently cultivated to the utmost extent of 
which the soil was capable, while the discipline and _fide- 
lity of his troops in the field, until their Inst overtitrow, 
were testimonies, equally strong, of the excellent regula- 
tions which existed in his army. 11is government, though 
strict and arbitrary, was the despotism of a strict and able 
sovereign, who nourishes, not oppresses, the subjects who 
ave to be the means of his future aggrandisement; and his 
cruellies were, in general, inflicttd only on those whom he 
considered as his enemics.”} 


* Moore’a Nariative of the War with Tippoo Sultqun, p. 201, 
t Dnom’'s Nanative, p. 249, 
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No. 4. 
State of Peishwal’s Territory, a. p. 1803. 


“ Tt has not happened to me ever to sec countries better 
cultivated and more abounding in all produce of the 
soil, as well as in commercial wealth, than the southern 
Mahvatta districts, when I accompanied the present Duke 
.of Wellington to that country in the year 1803, If parti- 
cularly here allude to those large tracts near the bordes 
of the Kistnah, Poonah, the capital of the Peishwah, was 
avery wealthy and thriying commercial town, and there 
was as much cultivation in the Deccan as it was possible 
an arid and unfruitfal country could admit2’—Sir John 
Malcolm (vide evidence, Common’s Committee, p. 41). 


No, 6. 
State of ‘Malwa, 


“With respect to Malwa, I saw it in a state of ruin, 
caused by the occupancy, for a period of more than half a 
.century, of that fine country by the Mahratta armics, the 

indarries, and, indeed, the assembled predatory hordes of 
all India, Yet, even at that period, i was perfectly su- 
prised at the difference that exists between a distant view 
of such countries, and a nearer examination of’ their actual 
condition, I had ample means afforded to me, as the 
person appointed to poaupy that territory, and to conduet 
ils civil, military, and political administration, to len all 
that the records of Government could leach, and to obtain 
from ofher sources full information of this country; and I 
certamdy entered upon my duties with the complete convit- 
tion that conumeree woull be unknown, and that credit 
could not exist in a province which had long possessed, 
from its position, the transil wade between the rich pro» 
vinees of western India and the whole of the north-west 
provinces of Iindostan, as well as the more eastern ones 
of Saugur and Bundlecund. I found, lo my surprise, that 
in correspondence with the first commercial and monied 
men of Rajpootana, Bundled, and Lindostan, as well 
as with those of Goozerat, dealings in moncy ton large 
amount had continuully taken place at Oogein and other 
cilies, where soncars or bankers of character and eredit 
were in a flourishing stale, and that poods to a great 
amount had not only continually passed through the pro- 
vinee, but that the insurance offiecs which exist through 
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all parts of India, and include the principal monied men, 
had’ never stopped their operations, though el 
Yoso, aa period of danger, to a high amount, ‘The native 
Governments of Malwa, when tranquillity was established 
through our mrms, wanted nothing but that which the 
attachment of the natives of India to their nativo soil soon . 
supplied them with, a return of the inhabitants, And I 
do not believe that in that country the introduction of our 
direct rule could have contributed more, nor indeed so 
much, to the prosperity of the commercial and agricultural 
interésts, as the re-cstablishment of the efficient rule of its 
former princes and chiefs, who, though protected from 
attack, are quite free in theix"internal administration from 
our interference. With respect to the southern Mahratta 
districts, of whose prosperity I have before spoken, if I 
refer, as I must, to their condition before the last few years 
of Bajee Row’s misrule, I do not think that cither their 
commercial or agricultural intercsts are likely,to bo im« 
proved under our rule, except in that greatcat of blessings, 
exemption from wars which, while under our protection, 
they equally enjoy; and I must unhesitatingly state, that 
the provinces belonging to the family of ‘ Putwurden,’ and 
some other chiefs on the banks of the Kistna, present a 
greater agricultural and commercial prosperity than almost 
my I know in India, I refer this to their system of 
administration which, though there may be at periods 
exactions, is, on the whole, mild and paternal; to the 
Knowledge, and almost devotion of the Iindoos to all 
agricultural pursuits ; to their better understanding, or, at 
Teast, better practice than us in many paris of the ecminis. 
tration, particularly in raising towns and villages to pros- 
perily from the encouragement given to monicd men and 
to the introduction of capital; and, above all, to Jaghecr- 
dars_(Kandownos) pens on their estates, and these 
provinces being administered by, men of rank, who, live 
and die on the soil, and are usually succeeded in office by 
their sons or near relatives. If these men exact money at 
times in an arbitrary manner, all their expenditure, as well 
as all they reccive, is limited to their own provinces; but, 
above all causes which promote prosperity, is the invariable 
support given to the village ee other native institutions, 
and to the employment, far beyond what our system admits, 
of all classes of the population.”——Siy John Malcolm, 
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No. 6. 
State of Rampore (Rohilound) under Native Rule. 


“Tn passing through the Rampore territory, we could 
not fail to notice the high state of cultivation to which it 
has attained, when compared with the surrounding country; 
scarecly a spot of land is neglected: and although the 
scason was by no means favourable, the whole district 
seems to be covered with an abundant harvest, As we 
have no reason to conclude from the description we had 
received of the present Regeht, that this state of prosperity 
had been produced by any personal exertions on his part, 
We were solicitous to trace its source, and to discover 
whether, in the nature of the tenures, the mode of arrange- 
ment or otherwise, there were any peculiar circumstances 
which it might be useful for us to advert to in the course 
of executing the duty entrusted to us. The management 
of the Nawaub Fyz-oolah Khan is celebrated throughout 
the country, It was the management of an enlightened 
and liberal landlord, who devoted his time and attention, 
and employed his own capital in promoting the prosperity 
of his country. When works of magnitude were re- 

wired which could not be accomplished by the efforts of 

the individual, the means of undertaking them were sup- 
plic! by his bounty. Watercowrses were constructed, 
the rivulets were sometimes made to overflow and ferti- 
lize thg adjacent districts, and the paternal care of a po- 
pulareohicf was constantly exerted to afford protection fo 
his subjects, to stimulate their exertions, to direct their 
Inbourarto useful objects, and to promote by every means 
the sugcess of the undertaking.” 

“Tf the comparison for the same territory be made 
between the management of the Rohillas and that of our 
own government, zt is painful to think that the balance of 
advantage is clearly in favour of the former. After seven 
years possession of the country, it appears by the report 
that the revenue has increased only by two lacs of rupees, 
or £20,000. ‘The papers laid before Parliament shew that 
in twenty years which have since elapsed, the collective 
revenues of Rohilcund, and the other districts forming the 
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ceded provinces of Oude, had actually declined £200,000 
per annum,” 

© We could not fail, however, to observe the singular 
difference which the application of greater capital and 
greater industry is Ss of producing in the state of 
contiguous lands. hile the surrounding country seenicd 
to have been visited by a desolating calamity, the lands of 
the Rajahs Diavam and Bugwaul Sing, under every dis- 
advantage of season, were covered with craps produced by 
a better husbandry or by greater labour.” It should here 
be explained, that the neighbouring lands alluded to in the 
.veport consisted of British territory, already five years in 
‘eur occupation.?* ; 


No. 7. 


State of Holhka’s territory under the Government of Allia 
Bae, 


The success of Allia Bace in the internal administration 
of her dominions was altogether wonderful. * * * The 
undisturbed internal tranquillity of the country was even 
more remarkable than its exemption from foreign attack, 
‘This was equally produced by her manner of treating the 
peaceable as well as the more turbulent and_ predator 
classes; she was indulgent to the former, and although 
strict and severe, just and considerate towards the latter, 
+1. . he fond object of her life was to promote tho 
prosperity of all around her; she rejoiced, we age told, 
when she saw bankers, merchants, farmers, and cukvators 
rise to affluence, and so far from deeming their increased 
wealth a ground of exaction, she considered it a lewitimate 
elaim of increas¢dflayour and protection . . . %‘Thore 
would be no end to a minute detail of the measures of her 
‘internal policy, 1 is sufficient to observe she has become 
by general suffrage the model of good government in 
Malwa. . . . She built several forts, and at that of 
Jaum constructed a rond with great labour and cost over 
the Vindhyn range, where it is almost perpendicular. . 
Among the princes of her own nation it would have 
been looked upon as sacrilege to have become her cnemy, 
or indeed not to have defended her against any hostile 

* Appendix to Political Report, 1832, pp. 36, 37. 
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attempt. She was considered by all in the same light 
The Nizam of the Decksn and Tippoo Sultan hold her in 
the same respect as the Peishwah, and Mahomedans joined 
with the Hindoos in prayer for her long life and pros. 
perity. 

oo“ ty the ‘most sober view that can be taken of her 
character, she certainly appears within her limited sphere to 
have been one of the purest and most exemplary rulers 
that ever existed, and she affords a striking example of the 
practical benefit a mind may receive from preferring 
worldly duties under a deep sense of responsibility to its 
Creator. 


* No, 8 
State of Bhurtpore under its Native Sovereigns, 


The country, though still bare of wood, has more 
scattered trees than we had seen for many days back ; 
and notwithstanding that the soil is sandy, and only irri- 
gated from wells, it is one of the best cultivated and 
Watered tracts which I haye seen in India. ‘The crops of 
corn now on the ground were really beautiful; that of 
‘cotton, though gone by, shewed marks of having been a 
very good one. What is a sure proof of wealth, I saw 
several sugar mills, and large pieces of ground where the 
cane had just been gsirail 3 and, contrary to the usual 
habits of india, where the cultivators keep ns far as they 
can from the highway, to avoid the various molestatious to 
whioh*they are exposed from thieves and travellers, Lhexe 
was oftea a narrow pathway winding through the green 
wheat gid mustard crops, and even this was crossed con- 
tinuallf by the channels which conveyefl water to the 
furrows, 

«The population did not scem great; but the villages 
which we saw were apparently in good condition and 
repair, and the whole afforded so pleasing a picture of in- 
dustry, and was so much superior to anything which | 
have been led to expect in Rajpovtana, or which I had 
seen in the Company’s territories since leaving the southern 
parts of Rohilewnd, that I was led to suppose that either 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore was an extremely exemplary and 


* Malcolm’s History ofCentral India, vol. i, pp. 176, 195, 
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parental governor, or that the system of management 
adopted in the British provinces was in some way or other 
less favourable to the improvement and happiness of the 
country than that of some of Lhe native states.* 


No. 9. 
State of Oude. 


© We set out at half-past three, and for some time lost 
our way, there being no road than such tracks as are scen 
across ploughed fields in England, the whole country being 
cultivated, though not enclosed, and much intersected by 
small ravines and nullahs, 5 5 ee eee et 
I was pleased, and surprised, after all I had heard of Oude, 
to find the country so completely under the plough, since 
were the oppression as great, as is sometimes stated, I 
cannot think that we should witness so considerable a po- 
pulation, and so much industry, yet that sufficient anarchy 
and misrule exist, the events of yesterday afforded sufficient, 
reason for supposing. 

« We found invariable civility, and good natured people 
backing their carts and*elephants to make room for us, 
and displaying, on the whole, a far greater spirit of hos- 
pitality and accommodation than ten forcigners would have 
met with in London. 

«The present Icing is fond of literary and philosophical 
pursuits, 

“ Sandat Ali, himself a man of talent and ucquiremonts, 
fond of business, and well qualified for it ; but, in lpg latter 
days, unhappily addicted to drunkenness, left him a coun- 
try, with six millions of people, a fertile soil, a nigst com- 

act position, and upwards of two millions of ready, money 
in the treasury, with a well regulated system of finence, a 
peasantry tolerably well contented, no army to mrintain, 
except for police or parade, and every thing likely to ‘pro- 
duce on auspicious reign. 

* T can bear witness certainly to the truth of the king’s 

tatement, that his territories are really in a far better stale 
/f cultivation than I had expected to find them. From 
ucknow to Sandee, where I am now writing, the country 
is as populous and well cultivated as most of the Com- 


* Rishop ([eber’s Journal, vol, ti. p. 861, 
p a 
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pany’s provinces. I cannot, thertfore, but suspect that the 
misfortunes and anarchy of (Jude are somewhat overrated.” 
—P. 89, ; 

« He “vas fond of study, and in all points of oriental 
philology and philosophy, is really reckoned a learned 


‘man, besides having a strong taste in its mechanics and 


chemistry. ; 

Like our James I., he is said to be naturally just and 
kind hearted ; and with all those who have access to him 
he is extremely popular. No single act of violence and 
oppression has ever been ascribed to him, or supposed to 
be perpetrated with his knowledge; and his errors have 
been a want of econoniy in his expenses, a want of accessi- 
bility 10 his subjects, a blind confidence in favourites, and, 
as will be seen, an unfortunate, though not very unnatural, 
attachment to different points of etiquette and preroga- 
tive.* He is described by Lord [Tastings as a sovereign 
admirable for uprightness, humanity, and mild elevation. 


No, 10., 
State of Sattara under the Rajah Pertaub Sing. 


We have been highly gvatificd by the information; 
from time to time, transmitted to us by our Government 
on the subject of your Highness’s exemplary fulfilment of 
the ani 8 of that élevated situation, in which it has pleased 
Provide&ce to place you, ‘ 

* A doyrse of conduct so suitable to your Highnese’s 
exalted fation, and so'well calculated to promote the pros- 

Wy PF your dominions, and the happiness of your 
as that which you have wisely and uniformly pur- 
hile it reflecls the highest honour on your own 
character, has imparted to ow minds the feclings of un- 
qualified satisfaction and pleasure. The liberality, also, 
which you have displayed in executing, at your own cost, 
various public works of great utility, and which has so 





, greatly raised Ma yeputation in the eyes of the princes 


and people of India, gives you an additional claim to our 
approbation, respect, and applause. 


* Bishop Uoborg Journal, vol, if, pp. 77-79, 
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“Tmpressed with thése sentiments, the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company have: unanimously 
resolved to rausmit to you a sword, which will be pre- 
sented to you through the Government of Bombay, and 
whieh we (rust you will reccive with satisfaction, as a token 
of their high esteem and regard.* 


No. 11, 
State of Bengal after Twenty Yours British rule. 


Tixtract from Lord Cornwallis? Minute, 2nd August, 1789. 


“T am sorry to be obliged to say, that the agriculture 
and internal commerce have for many years been graduall 
declining, and that at present, excepting the class of Shrufts 
and Bunyans, who reside almost entirely in great towns, 
the inhabilants of theso provinces were advancing hastily 
to general state of poverty aud wrelchedness,"} 


* 
No. 12, 


Present Condition of the Agricultural Population of 
‘ Bengal. 


* No onc has ever attempted to contradict the fact that 

the condition of the Bengal pensantry is almost as yratohed 
and degraded as it is possible to conceive, living tn the 
most miscrable hovels, scarcely fil for a dof kennel, 
covered with tattered rags, and unable, in too fany in 
stances, to procure more than a single meal a May for 
himself and family. The Bengal ryot knows noth “ng of 
the mogt ordinary comforts of life. We speak yithout 
exaggeration when we affirm, that if the real condition of 
those who raise the harvest, which yields between three 
and four millions a year, was fully known it would make 
the ears of one who heard thereof tingle.” Friend of India, 
April 1, 1852, 


* Lotter of tho Court of Directors, Par, Pa. .0, 1018, No, 669, p. 1268, 
+ Mill, vol. v. p. 473, 
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APPENDIX CG. 


Sir ‘Thomas Munro on ihe Consequences of Disaffection 
in the Native Army, 


* They (the sepoys) will learn to compare their own low 
allowances and humble rank-vith those of their European 
Officers —to examine the ground on which the wide diffe- 
rence rests—to estimate theixavn strength and resources, 
and to believe that it is their duty to shake off a foreign - 
yoke, and to secure for themselves the honours and emolu- 
ments which their country yields. 

“Their assemblage in garrisons and cantonments will 
render it easy for them to consult together regarding their 
plans; they will have no difficulty in finding leaders quali- 
Bed to dirent them; their patience, their habits of disci- 
pline, and their experience in war, will hold out the fairest 
prospects of success ; they will be stimulated by the love of 
power and independence, and bysambition and avarice, to 
carry their designs into execution. The attempt, no doubt, 
woud be dangerous, but when the contest is for so rich a 
stake, they would not be deterred from the danger, They 
might fail in their first attempt, but even their failure would 
not, as under a national government, confirm our power, 
but shake it to its very foundation, ” 
uch a contest we are not to expect any aid fro; 

e ‘he. native aymy would be joined by all tly 
and active laa enon formerly belonging fo 








numero 
thtygcvghue and police departments, who are now unem. 
ployXi and by many now in office, who look for higher 


situatifns ; and by means of these men they would easily 
render®themselves masters of the open country, and of 
a eee the grent mass of the people woud remain 
quiet. 

“ The merchants and shopkeepers, from having found 
facilities given 10 trade which they never before expe- 
rienced might wish us success, but they would do more. 
The heads of villages, who have at their disposal the most 
warlike part of the inhabitants, would be more likely to 
join their countrymen tin to support our cause, They 
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have, it is true, when tadey their native rulera, often 
shewn a strong desire to be transferred to our dominion, 
but this feeling aroge from temporary causes, ‘The imme- 
Ginte pressure of a weak and rapacious government, and 
the hope of bettering themselves bya change. But the: 
have now tried our goverhment, and found that, though 
they ave protected in their persis and their property, 
they have lost many of the emoluments which they derived 
from a lax revenue system under thefr native chicfs, and 
alao much of their former authority and consideration 
among the inhabitants, by the sees talitact of our judi- 
cial courts and Europea Magistrates and Collectors. 
The hope of regaining their former rank and influonce 
would, therefore, render a great part of them well disposed 
to form any plan for our overthrow. We delude ourselves: 
if we belive that gratitude for the proteotion they have 
received, of attachment to our mild government, would 
induce any oonsidernble body of the people to side with us 
ina strnoele with the native arm 


* Life, vol. mpd 
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